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WIDDLETON’S LIST 
oF 
CHOICE STANDARD AND BELLES-LETTRES 
LOOKS. 


Hallam’s Complete Works. Printed from the last 
London edition, revised and corrected by the author ; 
the most accurate and reliable edition extant. 
prising— 
vols., $9; 
Uniform sets, 10 vols, in box, cloth, extra, $22 50; 
half turkey, gilt tops, $40. 


Disraeli. Curiosities oF LITERATURE. 
cloth, extra, $9; half calf, $16. 


being 
10 vols., com 


half calf or 


4 vols. crown 8vo, 


Disraeli. Amenities oF LITERATURE. 
cloth, extra, $4 50; half calf, $8. 
vols. in box, cloth, extra, $13 50; half calf, $24. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 


Doctor Doran’s Works. Comprising— 

ANNALS OF THE STAGE. 2 vols. 

TABLE Traits, with something on them. 1 vol. 

Habits AND MEN, with Remnants of Record touching the 
Makers of both. 1 vol. 

Tue QuEENS oF ENGLAND OF THE House OF ILANOVER (the 


Wives of the Four Georges). 2 vols. 
KNiguts AND Tuer Days. 1 vol. 


Monarcus RETIRED FROM BUSINESS. 
tra, $20; half calf, $35. 


Dr. Doran, F.S.A., 


2 vols., sets, cloth, ex- 
Vols. separately, $2 25. 

editor of The London Atheneum, “isa 
charming writer; quaint, fresh, genial, correct, satisfactory, 
delightful. The world owes him a debt of gratitude.”—V. Y. 
Evening Post. 


Charies Lamb’s Complete Works. Corrected and 


revised, with portrait. The most elegant edition published. 
5 vols., cloth, extra, $11 25; half calf, $20. 


Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy. A new edition, 
corrected and enriched by translations of the numerous clas- 
sical extracts. By Democritus, Minor. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
cloth, extra, $6 75; half calf, $12. 

This edition of “quaint old Burton” is unsurpassed in 
beauty of mechanical execution, 


Wilson’s Noctes Ambrosianz. Edited, with notes, 
by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie. A handsome library edition, 
with portraits. 6 vols., including Life of Prof. Wilson, by 
Mrs, Gordon, $13 50; half calf, $24. 


Edgar A. Poe’s Complete Works, Uniform edition, 
4 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, extra, in box, $9; half calf, $16. 


Poe’s Poems, entire, with Memoir. Steel portrait and Au- 
tograph. 16mo, cloth, extra, gilt top, $2 25; full turkey gilt 
or antique, $4 50. 

Praed’s Poems, The Poems of Winthrop Mackworth 
Praed; an elegant edition. 2 vols. crown Svo, cloth, $4 50; 
half calf, $8. Also in blue and gold, $2 50. 


*,* This list comprises a portion of our standard publica- | 


tious. A catalogue of our entire list is now ready, and sent 
to any address upon application. 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
17 Mercer Street (neat Howard), New York: 


OF 6Hi De lid ab priicipal houkstores: 


Middle Ages, 3 vols., $6 75; Literature of Europe, 4 | 
Constitutional History of England, 3 vols., $6 75, | 


Uniform sets of Disracli, 6 


ENGLISH 


( $6 a Year, in Advance, 
Price { $3 50 for Six Months. 
ts Single Copies, 15 Cents, 





HOWARD & CO. 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


OPENED A LARGE INVOICE or 


SILK UMBRELLAS, 


INCLUDING SUN UMBRELLAS AND FIVE SIZES OF RAIN UMBRELLAS. 





They have also reccived a new assortment of 


ling-Bottles and Vinaigrettes, 


WITH PLACE FOR MONOGRAM ON EACH END. 
HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 


619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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sting subject will shortly be commenced. 
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The first of an original collection of papers is given in this issue, entitled CURIOSITIES OF 
'APHOR ; and a new serial on an intere 











| 11 BIBLE HOUSE. 


CHURCH BOOKSTORE. 


| H. B. Duranp, Successor to Danret Dana. 
| 
| 





JusT PUBLISHED: 


| 
| 
Explanation of the Church Service; on, A Sz- 
| RIES OF THOUGHTS ON THE LESSONS, ~~ LECTS, EvisTLEs, AND 
| GosPELs FOR YOUNG READERS. By A. 18mo, cloth, extra, 
red edges, with a fine troatinpiece, be in red and black, 
2%. 

Brandegee. Sermons of the late Rev. John J. Brandegee, 
D.D., Rector of Grace Church, Utica, N. Y. With a fine lith- 
ograph of his Memorial Monument. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $2. 

Croswell, Tue Domestic Attar: A Manual of Family Pray- 
ers, Adapted to the Various Seasons of the Ecclesiastical 
Year, etc. 1 vol. 16mo, cloth, extra, red edges, $1 25. 

| The Celestial Country. The Rhythm of Bernard de 
Morlaix, Monk of Cluny, on the Celestial Country. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. M: Neale, D.D. Extra cloth, red edges, 
30 cents; paper covers, red edges, 20 cents. 

The Criterion, A Means of Distinguishing Truth from 


Error in Questions of the Times,etc. By A. Cleveland Coxe, 
D.D. 1 vol. 12mo, 75 cents. 


Address 
H. B. DURAND, 


THE AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LIT- 
ERARY REFERENCE. 


Agency for Authors, Publishers, Editors, Lec- 
turers, and Lyceums, and for all who have 
any Literary Commissions to be executed. 


The Bureau Undertakes: 
1L—TO GATHER FACTS AND STATISTICS UPON ALL 
SUBJECTS, AND TO PRESENT THEM IN AN INTEL- 
LIGENT FORM, EITHER FOR LITERARY OR BUsI- 
NESS PURPOSES. 

Il.—TO FURNISH PRINTERS’ ESTIMATES FOR AUTHORS, 
AND 1'0 SUPERVISE THE PUBLICATION OF WORKS, 

IIIl.—TO RECEIVE MANUSCRIPTS, AND ENDEAVOR TO 
PROCURE THEIR PUBLICATION. 

IV.—TO FURNISH CRITICISMS TO YOUNG OR INEXPERI- 
ENCED AUTHORS ON SUCH MANUSCRIPTS AS ‘THEY 
MAY SUBMIT TO THE BUREAU, INDICATING DE- 
FECTS, AND GIVING IMPROVING SUGGESTIONS FOR 
WRITING FOR REVLEWS OR MAGAZINES, OR PRE- 
PARING BOOKS. 

V.—TO SUPPLY TRANSLATIONS OF BOOKS AND DOCU- 
MENTS, AND TO WRITE LETTERS AND CIRCULARS 
IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES; COMPOSING THE SAME 
WHEN DESIRED. 

VIL.—TO SECURE LECTURERS FOR LYCEUMS AND EN- 
GAGEMENTS FOR LECTURERS. 

VIL—TO PROVIDE EDITORS FOR NEWSPAPERS AND AR- 
TICLES FOR DAILY OR PERIODICAL JOURNALS. 


VIIL.—TO PROVIDE CORRESPONDENTS FOR NEWSPAPERS, 
ESPECIALLY FROM WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, 
PARIS, AND LONDON. 

X.—TO SELECT OR PURCHASE BOOKS FOR PRIVATE 
PARTIES OR FOR LIBRARIES, AND TO SEARCH 
FOR RARE AND OLD EDITIONS. 

X.—TO PROVIDE SHORT-HAND WRITERS TO TAKE 
ae ADDRESSES, SERMONS, JUDGES’ CHARGES, 
Kr EITHER BEFOREHAND, FROM PRIVATE DIC: 
TA THON, OR ON PUBLIC DELIVERY. 

The Bureau requires a fee of One Dollar before any Commission 

és undertaken. The subsequent charges vary in accordance with 

the actual service rendered. 


11 Bible House. 








All Commitssions should be aditressed to 
The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
133 NASSAU STRERT, NEW YORK: 
Leettivers And Lycetitis invited to pit thetiselves ih Cot mititt: 
Gition Wh the Bufesii, Charge for eiiteriig nate, Bt, 





AUGUST NUMBER 


NOW READY. 





THE RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE 
FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE, 
CONTAINING 
A Splendid Full-page Illustration 
By Hi. L. STEPHENS. 

The Fifteen Articles are unusually varied and attractive, and 
profusely illustrated by the most talented American Artists. 

Subscription for the year, é i $2 50 

Subscription for the half-year, r 1B 





NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE ! 
CLUB RATES: 

Three copies, $6 50; 5 copies, $10; 10 copies, $20, and an extra 
copy gratis. Single copies, 25 cents. 

Agents and canvassers wanted in every part of the country. 

Clergymen and teachers supplied with the Magazine one 
year for $2. 

*,* The first number will be sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt 
of 20 cents. 

HURD & HOUCHTON, Publishers, 


459 Broome Street, New York. 











NEW WORKS. 


The Seven Weeks’ War. Its Antecedents and its In- 
cidents. By H. M. Hozrer, F.C.S., Military Correspondent 
of The Times with the Prussian Army during the German 
Campaign of 1866. With numerous Maps and Plans, 2 hand- 
some vols,, demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, $14. 

The Ancien Regime, 4s it existed on the Continent be- 
fore the French Revolution. Three Lectures. By C, Krinas- 
LEY, M.A., Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, $3. 





The Danvers Papers. An Invention. 
of The Heir of Redclyffe. 
leaves, $2 25. 


By the Author 
Crown 8vo, antique binding, gilt 
| Fine Art, Chiefly Contemporary. 

Rossertt. 


By Witi1am MiIcHAaEL 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, $5 25. 


A Visit to Some American Schools and Col- 
leges, By Sophia Jex Blake. Crown 8yo, cloth, $3. 


Social Duties, Considered with reference to the Organizs- 
tion of Effort in Works of Benevolence and Public Utility. 
By A Man of Business. Feap. Svo, cloth extra, gilt, $2 25. 
An Introduction to the Study of Gothic Ar- 
chitecture,. By John Henry Parker, F.S.A., Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Oxford Architectural Society; Member of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Normandy, “ La fociété Francaise 
pour la Conservation des Monumens,’’ and many Local Socie- 


ties, Third edition, revised and enlarged, feap. Svo, $2 50. 





The above supplied by 
SCRIBNER, WELFORD & Go., 


54 Broadway, New York. 





Witered aécurding te Aét of Gangress, if the year 1807, by HANARY RadLH¥ And Doksb¥ GARDNHR, 1h the Clerk's Olice of the District Cotrt for the Soltherh District of New York 








GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ 
LIST OF 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
By W. B. Treeermetien, F.Z.S. 

The Poultry Book: A Manual for the Breeder and Keeper 
of Plain and Fancy Poultry, comprising the Management and 
Rearing, the Quaiities and Characteristics of the Various 
Breeds; to which is added The Standard of Excellence in 
Exhibition Birds, authorized by the Poultry Club of England. 
Illustrated with 30 full-page plates printed in colors by 
Leighton Brothers from drawings by Harrison Weir, and 36 
wood engravings. Imperial Svo, cloth, $9. 





By THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


The Reign of Law: Essays on Divine Government. Post 
vo, $ 5v. 


By Lornp Lytton (BULWER). 


The Last cf the Barons: A Novel. Cheap edition. 
487 pages, feap. Svo, paper cover, 50 cents. 





By Dona GREENWELL. 
Christina, and Other Poems. Newedition. With 
many additional poems. Crown 8yo, vellum cloth, gilt top, $2. 
omneonll 
Bx GEORGE MacpoNALD, M.A. 
Dealings with the Fairies. With 12 illustrations by 
Arthur Hughes. i6mo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, $1 25. 
Unspoken Sermons; Ears of Corn Gathered and Rubbed 
in the Hands upon Broken Sabbaths. Crown Svo, cloth, $2. 
The Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood: A Story. 
By the “ Vicar of Marshmallows.” 
Guthrie’s Sunday Magazine. Crown Svo, cloth, $1 %5. 
By Tuomas Gurupie, D.D. 
Out of Harness: Sketches Narrative and Descriptive. 
Crown Svo, cloth, $2. 
By Sir Tuomas Noon Tatrourp. 
Charies Lamb’s Works. New Edition. Edited, with 
Memorials, by Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd. 
cloth, $5. 


Royal 8svo, 
By CHARLEs KNIGHT. 

The Blackfriars Shakspere. A New and Cheap 

Edition of Shakepere’s Complete Works. Edited by Charles 


Knight. Beautifully printed on toned paper. In crown 8yo, 
cloth, $2. 


Half-hours with:the Best Letter-writers, Au- 
tobiographers, and Diarists. Forming a Collec- 
tion of Memoirs and Anecdotes of Eminent Persons, Post 
8vo, $3. 





By Matuew Browne. 


Views and Cpinions: A Series of Essays on Literary 
Men and Literature; on Books, ete. In crown vo, $2. 





By PRoFessorn PLUMPTRE. 


Christ and Christendom. 
1866. Demy 8vo, cloth, $3 50. 


The Boyle Lectures for 





By Sim Joun F. W. Herscuet, Barr. 


Familiar Lectures on Scientific Subjects. ll- 
lustrated with numerous diagrams. Crown Svo, cloth, $2 50. 





By Henry Atrorp, D.D. 
The Year of Prayer: Family Prayers for the Christian 
i Year. Suited to the Services and Commemorations of the 
Church. In crown Syo, cloth, $1 50. 
By ByOrnsTsERNE Bsornson. 
Arne: A Sketch of Norwegian Country Life. Translated by 
Augusta Plesner and 8S. Rugeley Powers. Post 8vo, cloth, 
$2 50. a 
OLIVER GoLDsMITH. 
The Complete Works of Oliver Goldsmith. 
New Edition. Comprising his Essays, Plays, Poems, and 
The Vicar of Wakefield. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, $1 7%. 





*,* For sale by most respectable booksellers, or mailed free, 
on receipt of advertised price, by the publishers, 


ICEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 


Reprinted from Dr. } 











JUST ISSUED. 
SUPERSTITION AND FORCE: 
SSSAYS ON THE WAGER OF LAW, THE WAGER OF 
BATTLE, THE ORDEAL, AND TORTURE. 

By Henry C. Lea, 
In one royal 12mo yolume of 406 pages, cloth, $2 50. 


‘““This is a book of extraordinary research. Mr. Lea 
has entered into his subject con amore; and a more striking 
record of the cruel superstitions of our unhappy Middle Ages 
could not possibly have been compiled. Each of the four 
heads abounds in curiosities of the most marvellous and astound- 
ing kind. It is well that such a book has been written, for it re- 
minds us, in the pride of our civilization, of the depths of horror 
to which man—even after an age of high cultivation avd with the 
light of Christianity to guide him—may, from his own inherent 
weakness and perversity, descend. As a work of curious 
enquiry on certain outlying points of obsolete Jaw, Superstition 
and Force is one of the most remarkable books we have met 
with.”’—London Atheneum, Nov. 3, 1866. 


“These essays are full of interest and instruction, and the au- 
thor traces in them most clearly the influence these determina- 
tive actions have bad upon human developement. Mr. Lea writes 
well, and has evidently bestowed great thought upon his subject 
and drawn his facts from a very extensive and careful reading, so 
that he has furnished us with a very valuable chapter upon the 
subject of which he treats. Extracts are needless. We would 
rather refer our readers to the book itself, feeling eure they will 
be fully repaid for their examination, and will obtain most cu- 
rious and interesting information upon a period of human growth 
which is at present very imperfectly known.”—The London 
Reader, Sept. 29, 1866. 

“The author has used thoroughly and well all that German, 
French, and English literature have supplied in the way of re- 
searches into the nature and developement of the Wager of Law, 
the Wager of Battle, the Ordeal, ard Torture. His illustrations 
are instructive, his references to original authorities reliable and 
correct. The author is remarkable for the exactness of his refer- 
ences to the sources of the law—a fact more worthy of notice, 
since ontside of Germany men of learning rarely trouble them- 
selves with historical researches.’’-—From the Leipzig Allgemeine 
Deutsche Slrafrechtszeitung, Feb., 1867. 

‘“* Mr. Lea‘s four essays are very full of interest. and contain an 
immense amount of recondite inform ation. THis subjects are 
the Wager of Law, the Wager of Battle, the Ordeal, and Tor- 
ture, and he combines in their treatment a philosophic method 
with great fertility of illustration.”"—London Globe, Oct. 13, 1866. 

‘Very few books have been published in America which ex- 
hibit more research and learning, or can be read with greater in- 
terest and profit.”"—Albany Evening Journal, Sept. 18, 1866. 

“It is one of a class of books—small in the literature of any 
country—in which historical and philosophical subjects are 
worked out systematically, and, in a certain sense, exhaustively. 
It is a real and valuable acquisition to our knowledge of the 
philosophy of history."—New York Evening Post, Oct. 30. 1864. 

“One of the gloomiest chapters in the history of mankind is 
that of the miseries which have resulted from their errors in the 
search for truth, and the false methods adopted to discover it. 
And there are few more striking episodes in this chapter than 
that which Mr. Lea has sect before us in his excellent volume. 
We see in the four customs, the origin and spread of which he 
describes, remarkable instances of the aberrations of the human 
intellect and the misuse of human powers.’—North American 
Review, Oct., 1866. 

“The book is really quite an exhaustive history. written in a 
snecinct and perspicuous manner, of the influence of superstition 
and tyranny on the forms and processes of civil and criminal 
jurisprudence. The review it enables one to take of the slow 
and painful degrees by which the principles of justice and com- 
mon sense have been substituted for bigotry, credulity, and 
a is full of instruction.”—Sun Francisco Bulletin, Nov. 10, 

S66. 

‘There are many classes of scholars and professional men to 

whom the book will be immensely valuable and labor-saving. 


All must be charmed with the clear and torcible style of 


the author, the value of his materials, and the manner in which 
they are placed in form for perusal and study.”°— Ohio State Jour- 
nal, Noy. 20, 1866. 


HENRY C. LEA, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


- GUIDE TO EUROPE. 


NEW EDITION, JUST READY. 





HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN EUROPE 
AND THE EAST. Being a Guide through France, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, Tur- 
key, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, 
Spain, and Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to July, 1865, and a Map embracing Colored 
Routes of Travel in the above Countries. By W. PemBRoKE 
Fetrince. Sixth year. Large 12mo, leather, pocket-book 
form, $7 50. 


The object of this work is to give a distinct and clear outline, 
or a skeleton tour through the different cities and places of inter- 
est in Europe and the East; the names of the principal works of 
art by the leading masters in all the galleries; the fees expected 
by the different custodians; the names and charges of the prin- 
cipal hotels; the cost of travelling the different routes and the 
time employed ; all the items in reference to the transportation 
of luggage, and the innumerable small charges which tend to 
swell the account of travelling expenses; so that tourists may 
not only be able to travel without a courier, saving thereby 25 
per cent. of their expenses, but will not be obliged to buy some 
20 volumes of guide-books at an expense of $60 or $70, in addi- 
lion to the charges upon their weight. Those who have been in 
Europe and those who cannot go to Europe will both find in this 
work a fund of entertainment ; the first to read up and remember 
What they huve seen and the second what they ought to have seen. 


From Rev. Wenny M. Friern, D.D., NW. ¥. Evangelist. 


As the tide of foreign travel will be greatly swelled this year 
by persons who are going to the Paris Exposition, we may be 
doing a kindness to our readers in calling their attention toa 
Guide-Book which will do them excellent service. We have 
made use of a great many, first and last, but on the whole we 
think this is the best. English travellers all use Murray’s Hand- 
Books ; but the number of those books is legion, and one who 
should make an extensive tour, depending on them, would have 
to carry a travelling library. The present volume embodies the 
greater part of what is valuable in them all, besides giving the 
result of personal observation on the part of the editor, who has 
been a diligent traveller in all the countries which he describes. 
It is a complete guide through Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, Sicily, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Kussia, Denmark, and Sweden. Al- 
together it embraces a large amount of the kind of information 
that a travelier needs in a compact and portable form. It is ren- 
dered still more valuable by an excellent map of Europe. 





Published by 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
NEw York. 


*,* Sent by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 
States, on reccipt of $7 50. 
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FROM THE PRESS OF 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


715 and 7i7 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





“Legible, Portable, and Cheap.” 
THE GLOBE BULWER, 


Complete in twenty-two neat 16mo vols. 





Now Reavy : 
THE CAXTONS: 
PELHAM; or, Adventures of a Gentleman, 


EUCENE ARAM: ATale. 

All the remaining volumes are stereotyped and will be pub- 
lished in rapid succession. 

Printed in large type, on tinted paper, with engraved frontis- 
piece to each volume, and handsomely bound in green morocco 
cloth. Price per vol. $1 50. Each novel sold separately. 

The Nation says of the Globe Bulwer: 

*. . ,. As regards the judicious combination of cheapness, 
portability, legibility, and beauty, this Globe edition of Bulwer 
we think better than any of the many new cheap editions with 
which the public has recently been made so familiar. 

And the Globe Bulwer, too, is certainly an elegant book; its pa- 
per is not thick, but it is fine and of an agreeable tint, the type is 
large and clear, and the volume is of a very handy size.” 


A HISTORY OF SACERDOTAL CELIBACY. 


An Historical Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Christian 
Church. By Henry C. Lea. In one octavo volume of nearly 
€00 pages, extra cloth, price $3 75. 


“ 


A Family Picture. 


j We do not exaggerate the merits of Mr. Lea's 
book when we say that it is evidently founded on a remark- 
ably wide and profound examination of the original sources 
of information, its arrangement is lucid and the spirit that 
pervades it isin the main just and philosophical, The learned 
author travels over the entire ground from the Apostolic age 
to the quarrel of Pius IX. with the Italian Government. 
Though he does not wander from his proper theme, he drops 
incidentally much curious and instructive information re- 
specting the Church and vsociety in the course of the extended 
period which he has occasion to traverse. One has only to 
turn to the chapters which describe the Hildebrandian reform 
and the conflict that ensued between the papacy and the em- 
pire, to convince himself of the author’s ample erudition and 
of his general fitness for the task which he has undertaken. 
Altogether, the work is an extremely creditable addition to 
the literature of Church history, and may challenge compar- 
ison with the best monographs which the German scholarship 
of our day has produced in this department.’’— Ze Nation. 


THE SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR. 

Its Antecedents and Its Incidents. By H. M. Hozrer, F.C.S., 
F.G.S8., Military Correspondent of The London Times during 
the German Campaign of 1866. 2 vols, 8vo, with numerous 
maps and plans, cloth, $10. 


A MANUAL OF MARINE INSURANCE. 
Sy Maney IlopKins, author of A Hand-book of Average, etc. 
1 vol. Svo, cloth. 


MELPOMENE DIVINA; 
or, Poems on Christian Themes. By CuristorpHeR LAOMEDON 
Pinpar. 1 vol. 16mo, extra cloth, $1 50. 


METEORIC ASTRONOMY : 

| A Treatise on Shooting Stars, Fire Balls, and Aerolites. By 
Danie. Kinkwoop, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics in Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College. Printed on tinted paper. 1 vol. 
12mo, extra cloth, price $1 50. 


VON BORCKE’S MEMOIRS OF THE WAR. 

Memoirs of the Confederate War for Independence. By Heros 
Von BorckeE, late Chief of Staff to Gen. J. E. B. Stuart. 
2 vols. in one, large 12mo, cloth, price $3. 


BISHOP PERCY’S BALLAD MANUSCRIPT. 
Printed under the Supervision of the Early English Text Society. 
In 4 vols. 8vo. Uniform with The Early English Texts, 
Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. have arranged for a limited 
supply of the Percy Ballads, and are prepared to receive sub- 
scriptions. Vol i. and Part I. of Vol. IV. have already been 
received, and it is expected that the entire work will be com- 
pleted and ready for subscribers by the first of September. 
Subscription price of the four volumes, in style of The 
Early English Texts, $18. 


JUST RECEIVED: 


BLACK’S ATLAS. 
Black’s General Atlas of the World, 1867. New edition, revised. 
In folio half morocco, gilt edges. 





IN PRESS: 
SLEEP AND ITS DERANCEMENTS. 


By Witu1am A. Hammonp, M.D. 1 vol 12mo. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MATHEMATICS, 
with reference to Geometry and Infinitesimal Method. By A.- 
BERT TayLor BLEvsog, A.M., LL.D. 12mo. 





Our publications are for sale by booksellers gencrally, or sent 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 





PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Editors are happy to receive and to consider articles from any 
quarter ; but they cannot in any case return MSS. which are 
not accepted, nor will they hold interviews or correspondence 

respecting them. 
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New York, Saturpay, Juty 27, 1867. 
MEXICO AND THE FILIBUSTERS. 
r(XHE story of the fate of Maximilian has been re- 
ceived in Europe with a general outburst of pity 
and indignation, which is even now significantly an- 
swered from Mexico by rumors ot “ explanations” and 
“justifications ” which the Liberal government is said 
to be about to publish. It is, however, unlikely, or 
rather we should say impossible, that any other than 
the two grounds of vindication already laid down by 
the apologists of Juarez and his followers can be pro- 
duced. These are, first, that the life of Maximilian 
was justly forfeited in retaliation for his former edict 
against themselves, and its consequences ; and, second, 
that the prisoner deserved death by reason of the 
bloodshed occasioned through his prolonging a hope- 
less contest after the evacuation of the French, whom 
he might have accompanied. As to the first plea, 
unprejudiced minds have pretty generally decided 
against its validity. The circumstances of the two 
cases were so different as at all events to destroy the 
force of the analogy. That our own government did 
not recognize its conclusiveness is sufliciently demon- 
strated by its earnest entreaties for the archduke’s 
life. The second defence is less tenable than the 
first, since it now appears from the minutes of the 
trial that, “after the departure of the French, Maxi- 
milian sent a message to Juarez and proposed to 
him to proclaim a general amnesty, and to grant a 
full pardon to all who had been identified with the 
Imperial cause; and that Juarez refused this, and so 
left Maximilian no honorable alternative but to re- 
main and do all in his power to protect a large pro- 
portion of the Mexican people.” The more that is 
known of this dismal tragedy, the more wicked and 
shocking it appears; and the more general becomes 
that persuasion which we have expressed in a former 
article, and which, not confined to the American peo- 
ple, is now accepted for the English by Zhe London 
Times in these words: ‘ We cannot but believe that 
after so many yearsof anarchy and political vengeance 
the cup of Mexican evil-doing is well-nigh full, and 
that the time approaches when the land must be 
possessed by an abler, a nobler, and a better race.” 
Notwithstanding this and many similar trans-At- 
lantic expressions, and the importance of their com- 
mon inference, nothing is more natural than that the 
universal cry of horror and execration which has 
reached our ears from Europe over the murder of 
Maximilian should be regarded by part of the Amer- 
ican press as in some measure en expression of sym- 
pathy for the imperial principles of which the unfor- 
tunate prince was an unsuccessful exponent, The 
attention of many among us has been so exclusively 
concentrated upon what was deemed an unjustifiable 
attempt to establish such principles in defiance of 
the convictions and prejudices of the great mass of 
the inhabitants of this continent, that it is not strange 
to see a feeling of triumph over its failure overshadow 
for the moment, in some quarters, those sentiments of 
abhorrence for an atrocious and needless crime which 
nearly all our people, on second thoughts, are certain 
to cherish, It is creditable, too, to the moral sense 
of the nation that the “ filibustering ” projects which 
are well known of late to have been devised should 
be, upon general grounds, reprehended and depre- 
cated. Deliberately to contemplate the invasion of 
peaceful territory, with a view to dispossess its right- 
ful owners, is undoubtedly immoral, besides being 
technically an infringement of the law of nations, It 
is, however, essential to consider these projects not 
alone in their general, but in their particular bearing ; 
to weigh the situation not solely with reference to 
abstract propositions, but to practical facts, A man’s 
house, for example, is his castle. As long as he so 
conducts himself in it as not to assail either the indi- 
Vidual rights of others or the common rights of 
humanity, we have no business to interfere with him. 
But if he makes his castle a scene of bloodshed and 
Tapine, we are justified in endeavoring to arrest him 
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and to restore order. Especially are we warranted in 
such a procedure if the police or other duly consti- 
tuted authorities fail to do their duty in the premises. 
Now, whatever may have been the former situation 
either of the United States or of Mexico, it is certain 
that the civilized world at this moment regards the 
former country as the policeman who is bound to 
preserve order and enforce decent behavior in the 
latter one. The London Times says truly that “ only | 
one government has now any duties to perform to- 
wards Mexico. The United States, having placed 
Juarez and his partisans again in power, are bound 
to see that the rule established in Mexico shall show 
some respect to humanity and morality.” 

The question is, How is this to be done? So far as 
we understand the attitude of our government and 
its intended future action, we are to adhere strictly 
to our traditional policy of non-intervention. The 
Juarez government is the legitimate government, it 
is a republican one, and it is to be left to work out 
its own salvation and that of the Mexican people. 
Let us for a moment consider its probable chances of 
success in such an undertaking. 

Since the year 1821, when Mexican independence 
was established, there have been thirty-three changes 
of government. In forty-six years Mexico has had 
two emperors, five dictators (estimating the mixed 
dictatorship of Guerrero, Bravo, and Negrete in 1833 
as one), and twenty-five presidents. These offices 
have been filled by twenty-one different men.* 
In no case has either of these individuals retained 
his position for more than three years, while in 
most instances a single year or less has brought 
the current government to a bloody and tumul- 
tuous close. Now, if there are any circumstances 
in the present situation of Mexico which can 
fairly justify the expectation of better things 
for the future we are unable to perceive them. We 
believe, on the contrary, that there is every reason 
to anticipate that affairs in that unhappy country 
will speedily be in a worse condition than ever. 
There has certainly never been a greater number of 
conflicting and irreconcilable clements to promise 
chronic continuance of bloodshed, brigandage, and 
general confusion. Every one knows that, but for | 
the result of our civil war, the Mexicans would never | 
of themselves have been able to concentrate and | 
direct a sufficient force to overthrow the late Im- | 
perial rule, If there was not patriotism and courage | 
enough among seven millions to enforce the national | 
will against a mere handful, who undertook to main- | 
tain institutions said to be exactly opposed to the | 








cherished wishes of the nation, where are they to be | 


looked for to preserve law, order, and decency now ? | 
It is urged, that granting this, or all that may more 
cogently be urged against the probability of a hap- | 
pier future, the affair is none of our business ; that the | 
United States, with its magnificent position in the 
van of civilization, with its thirty-five millions of pro- | 
gressive Christian people, with its commanding pros- | 
pects as the imperial leader of this continent if not of | 
the world, ought of right to stand supinely by and | 
see the inhabitants of a neighboring country murder | 
and pillage each other and cheat all the rest of man- 
kind to the end of time without lifting a finger to | 
prevent it! We fail to see the wisdom or the virtue of | 
this, in spite of our respect for the law of nations or 
for the traditional. merits of a policy of non-interven- 
tion. Putting sentiment aside and taking only what 
scems to us common sense as a guide, we submit that, 
empire or no empire, the Mexicans have conclusively | 
shown their utter incapacity for self-government ; 
that Europe has conclusively shown that it is not 
her destiny to supply the deficiency ; and that there 








* The list is as follows: 1821, Iturbide, generalissimo; 1822, 
Iturbide, emperor; 1823, General Guerrero, General Bravo, and 
General Negrete, dictators ; 1824, General Guadalupe Victoria, 
president ; 1827, General Pedraza, president ; 1828, General Guer- 
rero, president ; 1829, General Guerrero, dictator; 1830, General 
Bustamente, president; 1832, General Pedraza, president; 1835, 
General Santa Anna, president; 1836, St. José Justo Caro, presi- 
dent ; 1837, General Bustamente, president ; 1840, General Farias, 
dictator; 1841, General Bustamente, president; 1841, General 
Santa Anna, dictator; 1843, Santa Anna retired, succeeded by 
—--—,after whom again succeeded, 1844, General Santa Anna, 
dictator; 1845, General Canalizo, president; 1845, General Her- 
rera, president ; 1847, General Paredes, president; 1850, General 
Arista, president ; 1852, Dr. M. Juan Cebellos, president; 1853, 
St. Manuel Lombardini, president; 1853, General Santa Anna, 
president, April 20, elected constitutionally December 15, same 
year; 1855, Dou Juan Alvarez, president ; 1856, General Comon- 
fort, president; 1858, Don Felix Zuloaga, president ; 1858, Gen- 
eral Miramon, president; 1859, Don Felix Zuloaga, vice-presi- 
dent; 1860, General Miramon, president ; 1861, Dr. Juarez, presi- | 
dent; 1864, Maximilian, emperor (execated June 19, 1867) ; 1867, | 
Dr. Juarez, president, 
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is no hope for Mexico save in the enterprise, energy, 
and administrative abilities of the people of the 
United States. Now, if this proposition be admitted— 
and it is difficult to see how any intelligent and well- 
informed mind can fail to admit it—and if our gov- 
ernment, from whatever motive, declines formal in- 
tervention, there seems to be no resource save in that 


| informal intervention which led to the acquisition of 


Texas, and which, notwithstanding its new and ugly 
name, is an old and not always mischievous panacea 
for national decay. Filibustering, as designating 
one of the processes of national expansion which 
Juropean nations are ‘fond, when they do not prac- 
tise it themselves, of confounding with pure robbery, 
has for that reason not an agreeable sound; and yet, 
there isno European nation—England, France, Spain, 
Austria, Prussia, or Russia—whose people have not 
been filibusters on a larger or smaller scale, as power 
and opportunity have allowed them. India, China, 
Poland, a score of lesser countries all around the 
world, attest the truth of this statement. If we go 
back into history, we find continually repeated, with 
more or less moral right or wrong, the same story. 
William the Conqueror and his followers were filibus- 
ters, and so in even a stricter sense were the gentle- 
men who came over in the Mayflower. In truth, either 
of these parties had less excuse for their intrusion 
than might be alleged in favor of filibusters on Mex. 
ican soil to-day; for the simple reason that the Sax- 
ons and the Indians were getting on very comfortably 
before, and were quite equal to managing satisfac- 
torily their own affairs, without, like the Mexicans, 
being a byword, a disgrace, and a nuisance to all 
the rest of the world beside. When a strong and 
competent race displaces and pushes out a broken- 
down and effete one, an act of filibustering is un- 
doubtedly committed. “ We would not maintain that 
such an act, in such a case, is necessarily a righteous 


| one; we do say that there are countries where it be- 


comes inevitable, and that Mexico is one of them. 
The absorption of Mexico during the present gen- 
eration is as certain as anything yet unaccomplished 
can be pronounced to be; and, all things considered, 
nothing better for Mexico or Mexicans can be wished 
or hoped for. Some there are wlio, either from honest 
conviction or a certain sickly sentimentality, assume 
to reverence the figment of Mexican freedom and inde- 
pendence, forgetting that these things can only truly 
exist, and can only be genuinely respectable, when a 
people are brave and virtuous enough both to win 
and to preserve them. As a matter of fact, no people 
on earth, reputed civilized, are so utterly and irre- 
deemably despicable as the Mexicans, They are not 
bloodthirsty, cowardly, and indolent alone, but liars 
and thieves as well. Nor are these qualities confined, 
as some would have it, to the lower classes, Maximil- 
ian had a beautiful revolver, of great value, mounted 
in gold and ivory; it was stolen at a military coun- 
cil where none was present below the rank of a gen- 
eral. Jewels and other costly articles were notorious- 
ly and regularly filched from Carlotta wherever she 
moved, Santa Anna had his inkstand stolen at a 
council of ministers, and the room was darkened to 
enable the thief to return it undetected. The scoun- 
drel Lopez who betrayed his master is well known as 
an adroit thief. The truth is that stealing is so uni- 
versal in Mexico that it has almost come to be re- 
garded as a matter of course,* and other vices on 
which we need not dwell are equally so, and are rather 
more rife among the upper classes, if anything, than 
among the lower. The Mexicans have no moral fibre. 
Physically and intellectually they are equally defi- 
cient. To talk about patriotism and liberty and the 
sense of honor among such beings is simply nonsense. 
Exceptions unquestionably there may be; but we 
speak of the people in their aggregate, since it is thus 
they must be judged and thus they must work out 
their destiny. It cannot be denied that the advocacy 
or palliation of filibustering must needs ever be a 





*“ The chapels and altars are all protected by iron railings. A 
French marshal was robbed of the decorations on his breast at a 
military mess. At court balls there was a general scrimmage 
for gloves, shoes, fans, bracelets, brooches, and other trifles, and 
anything that is laid by or that falls is at once pounced upon. 
Ata ball given by the French ofticers, the guests cut the gold em- 
broidery from off the curtains of the room. Ifa Mexican has uo 
pockets, he finds it nataral to put his hands in his neighbor's ; 
if he has pockets, he likes to fill them with other people’s proper- 
ty, simply from the horror of a vacuum. A priest, mounting the 
scaffold with a malefactor, left his hatin the hands of a specta- 
tor, who at once went off with it to a pawnbroker’s, leaving his 
reverence to go home bareheaded.”"—New Monthly Magazine, 
London, July, 1867. 
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dangerous thing, since the recklessness and cupidity | our present voting population, let it be proposed 
of mankind will always prompt them to make out a] openly, manfully, as a rule applicable not in one 
case of justification for such adventures where none | corner of the state but in every part of it. Our 
in truth exists and mere robbery is solely contem-| views about universal suffrage are well known, If 
plated. We should err to trust the judgement in this | the evils of universal suffrage are so great as to make 
matter of a party of intending filibusters; but when |a revolution necessary, taking away the suffrage by 
the unanimous judgement of the civilized world | force, that is a manly way of doing it, But to take 


affirms the truth of the charges we cite, and urges, as| it away by trickery, by laws which hide their pur- 
with one voice, the utter unfitness of the Mexicans | pose, is mean and cowardly, 


for sel government, We mvt that thet ase 
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tional in an unexampled degree, and is therefore not | so that we are bound to infer that the plan has been 
to be measured in any sense by ordinary standards. | agreed upon by members of both parties. It was 
One thing is certain, and that is, that if we do not} probably the best that could be got out of the dis- 
set Mexico to rights, no other nation, and least of all | senting views of members, and it has so much of good 
their own, ever will. Our government may, for the|in it, when compared with the present system, that 
present, decline intervention ; but sooner or later it| we shall not regret to see it adopted just as it is. A 
will be forced to accept dominion. Whether it be| very slight increase of members in the Assembly is 
done by regulars in blue or irregulars in grey, Ameri- | provided for; one hundred and thirty-nine members 
cans are destined speedily to be the rulers of Mexico; | against the present one hundred and twenty-eight. 
and the sooner this manifest destiny is accomplished, | Our own views favor a body of from three to five 
the less will be the sum of misery and crime to be | hundred, but we see no signs of the convention agree- 
added up in that wretched country, and for which | ing to any great enlargement. Nor do any of the 
civilization will henceforth hold us, as Americans,| suggestions made fer securing to minorities their 


responsible. 
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proper share in the control of public affairs meet with 
favor. The thirty thousand Republicans in this 
city must be content to be silenced and to let their 


HE committee upon one of the three great| brethren in St. Lawrence and other counties speak 

branches of government, the Legislature, have| for them; the large minority of Democrats in the 
made their report. They propose to go back to the plan | western counties will have to submit to the same per- 
of the constitution of 1821: dividing the state into | manent exclusion from representation, 


eight Senate districts, choosing four senators each, 
making asenator’s term four years, and electing mem- 
bers of Assembly by entire counties. This is a great 
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improvement upon our present method of choosing, Y ee TRIBUNE has a review of an article in The 


although not all that we ought to get. Experience has 
proved that single assembly districts and small sena- 
torial districts return a less worthy class of repre- 
sentatives than were obtained under our former system, 
As counties cannot be divided in making up sena- 
torial districts, this city constitutes one of itself. But striking picture. 
its population is much larger than the average. The 
population of the state is three million eight hun- 
dred thousand; with eight districts, each one should 
contain four hundred and seventy-five thousand. | tions. 
The city of New York contains seven hundred and 
twenty-six thousand. The committee recognize the 


North American Review on the judiciary of this 


ruptions of our city government, in which fact and 
fiction were thoroughly mingled so as to produce a 
A life of General Jackson was once 
published by the same author, made up, as any one 
familiar with the history of the times could see at a 
glance, from newspaper scraps and the gossip of elec- 
One of the facts of the reviewer in the present 
instance is manifestly stolen from our columns, that 
of the judge who demanded half the fees of a receiver 








claims of this large population, and assign to New | appointed by himself; the reviewer has taken it for 
York one extra senator, If a principle is good for | granted this was a recent instance, whereas the judge 
anything, it is good to its full extent, We are not| we spoke of has been off the bench for some years, 


arguing now the question whether population should | We have no doubt of the existence of corruption in 


always regulate the nuwnber of represeataives, The 
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city. The original article is, no doubt, from the same |. 
pen which not long since gave an account of the cor- |° 


Court. Those who know about such matters know 
well that men of just as little principle as any 
judge in New York have found their way occa- 
sionally to the bench of the Court of Appeals; 
and that partisanship and deference to the views of 
party managers have sometimes governed opinions in 
that court, To reform merely the judges of New 


York city is not to reform the judiciary. Corruption 
and unworthiness areseen more cleatly here than else- 


We 


Ves ate watching with a concentrated wane, while 


in other parts of the country scarce two persons can 
be got together to look into such things at once. We 
do not doubt that both the State Legislature and 
Congress would be much better behaved if their ses- 
sions were held in this city, right under the eyes of 
the New York press and the New York people. 
What we want is a thorough reform in our judicial 
system in this state, not a reform of city judges; we 
need to go back to right principles, and especially to 
the one great principle, the independence of the ju- 
diciary. It is the more important that we do this 
now in this state, because New York has always 
exerted a powerful influence over the rest of the 
country in matters of constitutional law. When, in 
1846, we abandoned this great principle, many other 
states followed in our wake, and there is now a dis- 
position to break down the independence of the 
judiciary of the general government. 

But the striking part of The Tribune's article is to 
be found in the following sentences: 

“The reviewer sketches the career of another New York judge 
whose name he does not mention, nor shall we. He is understood 
to be a zealous friend of a notorious local politician, whose name 
is synonymous with corruption. . . . A bill passed the Legis- 
lature a short time ago,the effect of which would have been to place 
in the hands of a single judge all the enormous patronage connect- 
ed with references, receiverships, and similar appointments. 

- - This same legal functionary was a candidate for the place. 

. But he did not obtain the appointment. . . .” 
The Tribune goes on to cite instances in order to 
prove the unworthiness of this legal functionary. 
Will the country readers of that paper believe what 
is a fact in this affair, known to many persons in this 
city, that the personal and political influence of a 
leading editor of Zhe Tribune was exerted warmly for 
the appointment of this same legal functionary to the 
place so full of “enormous patronage”? and that 
he failed to “ obtain the appointment ” not by reason 
of any efforts of this same editor to prevent his ap- 
pointment, but because Governor Fenton had firmness 


and honesty to resist the pressure brought to bear on 
him by & conspicuous editor of so powerful a paper as 
' A 
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vide that in all future distributions of counties into 
senatorial districts, the districts, other than this city, 
shall be made up of equal population. New York 
is entitled, by this rule, to two extra senators now. 
What is worse, the committee propose that, no mat- 
ter what may be our future growth, this city shall 
never have more than five out of the thirty-three 
senators. In this we see, to our regret, a disposition 
to turn the convention to partisan account. The 
dominant party would do well to bear in mind that 
the politicians who controlled the convention of 
1846 lost, by their unwise use of such control, their 
power in the state. The present dominant party 
may not always be in the ascendant, and any unfair 
use of their present power will be regarded as justi- 
fying retaliation when the turn of their opponents 
comes round. The principle of equal representation 
of equal numbers is established here, and is making 
rapid way in England; and so long as we recognize 
it as a principle, it is a fraud to disregard it in prac- 
tice. If the committee had proposed some other 
principle, some arbitrary division of the state by 
territorial extent merely, we should have been will- 


the end constantly kept in view. 


many believe is got, out of the operations of the 


ing’to discuss that, perhaps to have acquiesced, for| Treasury. We like to see corruption exposed wher- 


there is much to be said in favor of rotten boroughs. 


ever it may be; but it will never be cured by fasten- 


But the convention committee are bound by their | ing the public gaze on one little speck of dirt, so as to 
own recognition of another principle, and their de-| blind us to the larger accumulations of filth else- 
parture from it only in the instance of this city | where. 


makes their motive manifest, namely, to secure for 


So the defects in our judiciary system are not to 


the now dominant party a strength in the senate to| be cured by directing attention to one or two bad 
which their numbers do not entitle them, We are| judges in New York city. Our city judges are, in 
not afraid to discuss any mode proposed for reform-| their average, very far superior in all respects to 
ing our public affairs ; if, to do so, it be necessary to | Judge Busteed, of Alabama, and Judge Underwood, 
estrict the suffrage, and to disfranchise a portion of|of Virginia, both of the United States District 





ley knows what motives were at the bottom of this 


shameless than that of our Albany Legislature. The} support from The Tribune,for a place of such enormous 
management of the financial operations of the general | patronage, of a Democratic judge whom it now holds 
government is such that hundreds in Wall Street be-| up as a special example of judicial unworthiness. If 
lieve that not the public good but private profit is} the readers of The Tribune will turn back to its files of 
Where ten dollars | a few weeks ago they will find that it publicly urged 
can be unlawfully made out of the limited financial | this appointment and warmly repelled the objections 
affairs of this city, ten thousand can be got outof the| of The Hvening Post and other papers. It was the 


manipulation of the vast transactions of the Treasury. | special champion of this same legal functionary—he 
More unlawful profit can be made out of this manipu- 


was its candidate. That the spoils got out of corrupt 


lation than the whole annual revenue which goes| management in our city affairs are divided among 
through the hands of our city officials. When the gold | men of both parties is well known. 
in our Treasury is thrown upon the market for sale or | that the “ Ring ” is exclusively formed of Democrats. 
withheld from time to time at the discretion of one| Was The Tribune to share in the “ enormous patron- 
man, when the conversion of 7.30s can be stopped for a| age” which this appointment would have put in the 
time and then be made to go on again at discretion, it| hands of one man? If not, what was the secret of 
is obvious that those who may be in the secrets of 
these movements can gather an amount of unlawful |to be unworthy? Mr. Greeley knows all the secrets 
spoil at which the loosest of our city officials would 
stand aghast. Ifthe whole of the limited sum which is | this case. 
annually disbursed by the city government proper 
were stolen by our public servants, it would not be a 
tithe of the plunder which can be got, and which 


No one pretends 


its warm support of one whom it professes to know 


of The Tribune, and especially does he know them in 
It is well known to be the practice of the 
“Ring” to have its members appear outwardly opposed 
to each other; both in the Common Council and in 
the Legislature they indulge in bitter words, and then 
meet secretly and make arrangements for getting and 
sharing common plunder. Here is Zhe Tribune, a 
powerful Republican paper, convicted by its own col- 
umns of having urged the appointment to a place of 
great trust, and of much possible plunder, of a Demo- 
cratic judge whom it proclaims to be unworthy. The 
North American reviewer aims to expose the corrup- 
tions of New York city, which, we doubt not, are 
many. He has herctofore shown up our city govern- 
ment, and now exhibits the depravity of our judici- 
ary. We suggest that he next take in hand the cor- 
ruption of the daily press. 
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THE WAR OF THE EXPRESS COMPANIES. 


EW people who have not had special opportun- 
ities for examination are aware of the magnitude 
of the business transacted by express companies in 
this country. From small beginnings, going back to 
the time of canal-boats and stage-coaches, this busi- 


ness has grown until now it extends over the conti- 
nent, and is as ubiquitous as the post-office itself, 


There is not a village iu the country, whether in the 
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—— 


naga 


secks to dissolve the company in order, as he says, 
that he may get his money back. His money which 
he aims to save amounts to about $1,500, and yet it 
is notorious that the expenses of the proceedings he of more liberal ideas. Buteven here Mrs. Grundy has her 
has instituted already amount to many times that 
sum; and should he succeed in dissolving the com- <i . 
pany he and every one else knows that he would never sense of superior morality into setting themselves up as 


realize his money by such a success, Here, then, is an 
exampleof the old adageof throwing good money afte 


be added that the injunction is strictly obeyed. Even 
the dogs of Athens are not as other dogs. 
New York claims to be, and in a measure is, the centre 


worshippers. There is in every community a number of 
godly people who are constantly tormented by an uneasy 


models of spiritual deportient for their weaker brethren. 
And it is on the Sabbath question that they are especially 


fo i i 
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press ih: tn packuors of lange std small dimen 


sions, of great and little value, may by their agency 
be distributed with certainty and despatch to any 
point, even in the remote settlements of the newest 
territories, and, for aught we know, to the towns in 


it tlomey othe Merchant? Union Company that 


the gentleman who has brought this action against 
the company was paid $1,700, by persons in the 
interest of the old companies, to bring the suit. 
Although, since the publication of that card, Mr. 


the intervals, comprise their notion of Sabbath observance. 
Now, The Whole Duty of Man is not cheerful reading, and 
there are many things we would rather do than listen to 
three sermons in a day. Of course, for those who find 


7. eS ee 


their profit in that sort of thing, who believe in groaning 
their way into Paradise, and “think when they are dis- 
thereto, in which he alludes to other subjects men- | mal they are pious,” it is, doubtless, the very best possible 
During the war the express companies were called earecraatie he does not deny the allegation that niger * ang neeatnanie by dgeiinis ae shee 
s : . J he has been paid $1,700, but maintains a discreet their Christian readiness to brand with the awful stigma of 
oe into request in every hamlet in the land, to carry to}. Sa pe cant ae . : : a f OE 
ee ee silence on that point. What is the natural inference | impropriety any departure from their private code of mo- 
the soldiersin the field the thoughtful contributions of tie : : z ory a ili canal fully ali 
aie ache . from his failure to deny this damning charge? Is it|T@'Y- “nd in enunciating this opinion we are lully alive 
home which kept them inspired with the tender sas 2 to the dreadful risk we run: we know that we 1 
: cal not clear that he could not deny it because the , ’ palling 
memories that cluster around associations of the : adding fresh fuel to the righteous indignation of the ultra 
: * : charge is true? There appears to be, then, ample i - - 
affections, and the good Samaritan supplies of the é : : sanctified. But we are steeled to the consequences 
¢ i cee ee - proof on the face of the proceedings that Mr. Water-| "|. os : : 
‘ Sanitary Commission were effectively transported by : : : : era, : chiefly from a serene conviction that they have said about 
: bury did not bring this action for himself, but has ; 
them to the points where they were most needed fos : Ste : us pretty nearly the worst they havetosay. Having sur- 
the relief of suffering Dae: Seen Se Lape, Stn the aalenenl at She ey the charge of infidelity, the anathema maranatha 
° * fof , 

The stimulus thus applied gave to all the express a — aia tat — ; of the elect, we may well be callous to milder terms of 
companies enormous gains, After distributing in t st : es a es 8 eer ihe ir up the! abuse. “ Atheist’’ and “heathen” we indeed look for, 
dividends sums that to the uninitiated would appear | >°°* '° oi at aL. : ee ae £0 | but await with a calm indifference. We are obstinate in 
fabulous in the extreme, the stock of the companies ota aig a effect has 9 co e es the heresy of oe sean re gies — 509 
was quadrupled by a new capitalization, and the most ren ; oy 1e satisiactory Manner in which the call for thing more than my Oxy, and that iberty o con- 

- ; additional payments on the stock has been responded | science does not include the right of making our neigh- 
stringent rules and treaties were made between the : : : : é ei 

. , coal to. Another effect has been to throw the sympathies | bor’s conscience miserable until it conforms to our own, 
companies to avoid competition among themselves, : : : 
: hae of the public entirely on the side of the new company, 
and to ensure unity of action in the event of any out- 


So we presume to think that the question of Sunday 
oe a and thus to render its success almost certain. Public | concerts is still an open question, with a great deal to be 
side opposition. 
The National Bankers’ Express Company was pro- 


meetings have been held at various points throughout said in the affirmative. Ina religious point of view we 
: : : the country, at which the cause of the Merchants’ do not see that they are worse than the oratorios to 
jected, ond an theestoned ” Saprtve te me com | Union Company has been warmly advocated, and which a great many very good people go on Sunday 
panies of the very lucrative portion of their business the course of the old companies denounced What- nights without a suspicion of wrong. And socially speak- 
which consists of the carriage of packages of specie, nia: imine sade Yon Gam: taiitaliib Medinet ing, we can see that they might be of very great benefit. 
bank-notes, and securities generally, it was considered : haat sip We have before recorded our conviction of the import- 
, ee ._ | of the contest, one thing is certain, that the fierce op- 

desirable to crush the project in its infancy. This 

was effected by purchase. Hardly, however, had the 


our new acquisition on the shores of Behring Straits Waterbury, the person alluded to, has issued an answer 


on the North Pacific. 





ance of Central Park as an educational element, of its 


a . 4 it} A . soe 
position of the old monopolies to any competition influence in refining and humanizing our people, and we 


will make competition certain; and should the Mer- 


National Bankers’ Company been absorbed, when a 
new opposition took its place. The Merchants’ Union 


have ventured an opinion that no means should be 


chants’ Union Company be forced into liquidation 


spared to increase its attraction for the masses. And it 
to-morrow, a new company would soon be formed to 














Express Company at once took the field, and occu- 
pied it with a great deal of energy and determina- 
tion to succeed. For several months during which it 
has been in operation it has succeeded so well in es- 
tablishing its popularity with the public that it has 
done more than a fair share of the express business, 


To be sure that business has not as yet been profit: 
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not suffered in the competition as much as the old 


ones. 

The course of the old companies towards their new 
rival has been marked from the outset by a spirit of 
intolerance of competition which clearly indicates a 
determination on their part to erect themselves into 
dangerous monopolies. But it is too late in the day 
to bring forward arguments in favor of competition 
or against monopolies; an intelligent public will re- 
quire neither. The question at issue is whether the 
old companies own a monopoly of the express busi- 
ness, or whether, like every other calling in this 
country, it is open and free to fair competition. 

Tbe Merchants’ Union Express Company has been 
established upon the co-operative system which is 
now attracting so much attention in England and in 
this country. The stockholders in this company are 
mostly merchants who pay out large sums yearly for 
express freight, and they have adopted this plan in 
order to reduce what they conceive to be the exces- 
sive charges of the old companies. Of course, the old 
companies have a perfect right to take all proper 
measures to retain their business; but we think that 
the course they have determined on for that purpose 
is not only unfair in itself, but that it is, as a matter 
of prudential foresight on their part, a mistake. It 
is true that the presidents of the old companies deny 
that they have instigated the legal proceedings which 
have been commenced for the purpose of winding up 
the Merchants’ Union Company. It is probable that 
the assertions of these gentlemen are correct, but the 
public will still believe that some one interested in 
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’ the old companies is at the bottom of the proceeding. 


The nominal plaintiff in the action asserts that, he is 
the owner of fifty shares of Merchants’ Union stock, and 


reap when they are again a gigantic monopoly. 








SUNDAY CONCERTS. 


ey et yy 


day : 
y “What! shut the gardens! lock the latticed gate! 

Refuse the ehilling and the fellow’s ticket ! 

And hang a wooden notice up to state, 

*On Sundays no admittance at the wicket !’ 

The Birds, the Beasts, and all the reptile race 
Denied to friends and visitors till Monday ! 

Now, really, this appears the common case 
Of putting too much Sabbath into Sunday— 

But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy ?” 


her opinion can be readily ccnjectured. 


refused.” 


ing. 
“ Now, really, this appears the common case 
Of putting too much Sabbath into Sunday.” 


his convictions. 


we must earnestly deprecate. 


main. 











the Sabbath. 


occupy the field and to prevent the old companies 
from reaping that golden harvest which they expect to 


dull hac of the Zoot Garde on 


It is not recorded that that venerable and justly cele. 
brated female made any reply to the poet’s question ; but 
That her influ. 
ence has not suffered any abatement from lapse of time is 
apparent, we think, from the following item, which we 
find in an evening contemporary of recent date: “ An at- 
tempt is making to get the band to play in Central Park 
on Sunday. Mr. Dodworth has at present very properly 
The obvious inference of course is that Mr. 
Dodworth would have acted very improperly in consent- 


Mr. Dodworth’s honest scruples, of course, are to be re- 
spected ; honest scruples of any sort are not nowadays so 
irksomely frequent that we can afford to sneer at them. 
Let us, therefore, applaud Mr. Dodworth for acting up to 
But the spirit which seems to have dic. 
tated the above endorsement of his action is one which 
In the same spirit did our 
godly Puritan forefathers frame their blue laws for the 
due observance of the Lord’s day, whereon no man was 
to kiss his wife or to pick up a coin in the road, though it 
was permitted to him to watch it till Monday. In the fer- 
ment of modern ideas this leaven of Puritan intolerance 
is being gradually worked out. But traces of it still re. 
In Boston, that pink of municipal proprie:y, its 
jbfluence is attested in the signs which adorn tle Com- 
mon, whereby Dogs are forbidden to enter the Pond on 
And, to the credit of Boston dogs, it should 


certainly cannot be denied that music has very powerful 
attractions for the coarsest and least educated ; the multi- 
tude of hand-organs, hurdy-gurdies,clarionets, and French 
horns that prey upon our helpless community acquit us 
of any inherent fitness for treasons, stratagems, and 


spoils, Civilization, indeed, rather spoils us for these sim- 











I’ one of the best of his shorter humorous poems| ple harmonies; our aspirations for Congress or the 
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0.| generally bogin together, We would, then, have eon. 


certs every day in the week, if possible; on Sun_ 
day more than all. For Sunday is for the most part the 
only day ‘in the week wherein working people—those 
who most need recreation—find time for it; and if they 
cannot find it in harmless amusements, they will seek 
it in harmful ones. Relaxation is an absolute physical 
and moral want. Rest alone, mere bodily and mental 
inactivity, is not sufficient. Human nature craves amuse- 
ment as well. 
‘“ All work and no play 
Makes Jack a dull boy,” 

is a saying as true as it is trite; and to make our 
laboring classes intelligent and useful members of the 
community, we should be as solicitous for their recrea- 
tion as we are for their graver occupations. The de- 
servedly popular Terrace Garden concerts in a measure 
fill the public want, and most deliciously they fill it ; but 
the price of admission, small as it is, is still greater than 
many of our poorer fellow-citizens can well afford, To 
them free open-air Sunday concerts would be a source of 
perennial delight, something to be looked forward to 
and remembered from week’s end to end. And perhaps 
among those humble listeners might be found as many 
thankful and pious hearts as in any fashionable shrine 
where God, let us hope, is served in the livery of Mam- 
mon, and dainty worshippers drowse peacefully under 
the rolling harmonies of costly organs and the modulated 
inanities of equally expensive pastors. To the truly de- 
vout spirit God is everywhere revealed, and nowhere ig 
He more vividly seen or more earnestly worshipped than 
in the magnificent temple of nature not made with hands. 
Not idly was it written that there are 


“ Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


We are persuaded that it is just the want of Sun- 
day concerts, of Sunday art-galleries, of Sunday libraries 
and Sunday reading-rooms, which has created the very 
undesirable necessity for excise laws and other legal and 
moral appliances for doing a very right thing in a very 
wrong way. Of the two devices we prefer the former. 
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WHO KNOWS? 

HE rival houses of York and Lancaster are at peace, 
and it is only from the pages of history, or at the 
lips of tradition, that we are enabled to glean and harvest 
recollections of the botanic differences which once deluged 
the fair face of England—that uncommon mother of ours 
—with blood. White rose and red rose have alike faded 
into comparative insignificance, and in their stead, bul- 
bously beautiful and with the tame luxuriance of a cab- 
bage, buds and blossoms the tulip of another dynasty. 
But it is not of the War of the Roses that we intend to 
write. A mightier and more modern theme is on the 
journalistic carpet—the War of the Noses claims atten. 
tion. Of wars and rumors of wars there is no end, nor, in 
all probability, will there be until there comes an end 
to the great ring into which so many impatient contest- 
ants are perpetually shying their castors. Peculiarly 
does the present day seem given over to strife. Our own 
soil is yet hot with the blood spilled in the great civil 
struggle lately ended ; on the plains where the Austrian 
armies, sharply spurred on the flanks by needle-guns, fled 
before Prussian phalanxes, the dead are scarcely buried 
from sight ; and the blood of Maximilian is still smoking 
in the nostrils of all civilized nations. But all these dire 
events pale their ineffectual fires in the light of the last 
gladiatorial phenomenon ; our own country will enjoy a 
respite from stale theories of reconstruction; Europe 
will soon have something to busy itself with beside the 

fate of the unfortunate scion of the house of Hapsburg. 

The Times positively announces that Jones has pulled 
another man’s nose. Zhe Evening Post gravely denies 
it. A most fruitful field is in consequence opened for 
discussion. We tremble to think of the effect of the 
news in excitable England. How the submarine wires 
will tingle and vibrate with indignation as they flash the 
intelligence that the nose of him who laid them was last 
week irreverently tweaked. Or will they give Zhe Post's 
version of the affair, and deny the statement of The 
Times—deny, if necessary, that Field has a nose? What 
answer will Lord Stanley make when it is demanded of 
him in Parliament what action the British Government 
intends to take in the matter? Will he coolly intimate 
that it is not his funeral, and that he does not see the 
need or propriety of duing anything at all? 
show. 

It cannot be that we overestimate the importance of 
this matter, inasmuch as it has been made a leading sub- 
ject of discussion by two of our most prominent daily 
journals. 
Topic—larger place and type were given it in the edi- 
torial columns. Broadly, gravely, and unequivocally 7he 
Times stated that at a given place on a certain day in a 
described wey Mr. Jones met Mr. Field and pulled his 
nose. And, Mr. Jones being a proprietor of The Times 
—and perhaps author of the article referred to—we 
see no reason for doubting the statement. Zhe Hvening 
Post denies it on the authority of Mr. Field; but per- 
mit us to ask what /e can know about it? The Post 
confidently asserts that in this matter Ze Times is 
sadly out of joint and not the electric nose; that 
Mr. Field could not have been made the recipient of 
such an indignity, inasmuch as he always carries 2 green 
silk umbrella. But what has a green silk umbrella to do 
with it /—notorious as a non-conductor and excellent in a 
thunder-shower though it be—a man’s nose is not pulled 
from above, especially when a short and stout man essays 
the feat ; and what possible end could the green silk 
umbrella serve unless asa pike? It is surprising that 
The Post does not go further and hold Jones up to the 
public disbelief as a myth—or a Smyth. And one word 
right here—why was it not a Smith who was made a 
second party to the affair? Why were the unities so 
disregarded? For a Jones to pull a Smith’s nose, or a 
Smith to pull a Jones’s, would be in direct keeping with 
the eternal fitness of things. Even for a Jones to pull a 
Brown’s nose would be congruous enough, but to pull 
Field’s is a nose, if not a horse, of quite another color. 
The name is an illustrious one. Field laid the Cable, but 
no such ‘‘ battery ” was ever contemplated in connection 
with the line; De Sauty’s self could not make the pub- 
lic believe that this is “all right.” We are not desirous 
to see Cyrus’s nose pulled, nor indeed any part of his person 
damaged. We decidedly regret, moreover, that Cyrus sailed 
to Europe, leaving us all in doubt as to whether or not his 
nose as been pulled. Had he remained, a jury of ma 
trons could probably have settled the question at once 
and eased our anxious minds, His departure leaves his 
friends of Zhe Post in the lurch, for very many will im- 
agine that he has gone across the seas for a plaster— 
court-plaster, or plaster of Paris, perhaps—and that his 
nose hiws indeed suffered serious injury. 

We are sorry for Mr. Jones, too. A man can do a 
great many better things in life than pull another’s nose ; 


Time will 


In The Times it was not treated as a Minor | 





especially a man with so excellent a repute for suavity 
and kindliness as the nose-puller in this instance. 
Beside being an inconvenient office at all times, 
it certainly could not in this case have proved a 
pleasant one if Mr. Field be indeed troubled with the 
chronic cold and catarrh under which it is said that he 
labors. Especially are we sorry that any such thing 
should have happened during Mr. Raymond’s absence— 
it may hasten his return. ‘ When the cat’s away, the 
mice will play ” is an old proverb, but though the mice 
avail themselves of it and play—play all manner of queer 
tricks—they certainly should not fight. Nor are we sure 
that it is good taste in Ze Times to publish editorially a 
declaration that one of its proprietors has been guilty of 
a breach of the peace, when it is generally understood 
atid taken for granted that all its people as well as its 
columns are devoted to the maintenance of law and order. 
The little ebullition of triumph might have cost Mr. 
Jones a fine had a complaint been entered at a police sta- 
tion. Little boys when they wish to get. up a quarrel 
are accustomed to knock chips off each other’s shoulder. 
Unless the indignity be resented by some demonstration 
thought in the juvenile judgement to be manly and fit- 
ting, the boy who has knocked off the chip claps his 
hauds and crows three times. We are sorry that Mr. 
Jones thought it necessary to crow in Zhe Times even 
twice. 








OUR ISLE OF WIGHT, 


rWNHE beauties of Staten Island have never yet, that we 

know of, been celebrated by a poet, although in more 
senses than one they richly merit such renown. English 
people generally compare it to the Isle of Wight, and no 
doubt there are some points of resemblance. Staten 
Island, however, is better wooded, and it possesses an 
element of the picturesque in its interior fresh-water 
lakes, which in small islands made by salt-water are com- 
paratively rare. The Isle of Wight is charming, on the 
other hand, in its air of repose and completion, its marine 
villas, castles, churches, and excellent roads, imparting a 
species of attractiveness which newer places necessarily 
lack. On the whole, the Isle of Wight is a more beauti- 
ful object than Staten Island to look at from without ; 
but the views to be seen from the latter are decidedly 
superior. We question whether a large proportion of 
New Yorkers are fully aware of the attractions of this 
lovely spot, which, although lying within a short five 
miles of the Battery, seems far more distant than it is, as 
places always do when we have to cross water to reach 
them. Thousands go to Central Park where tens go to 
Staten Island, and yet the latter, besides being quite as 
near tothe majority of the population, is endowed by na- 
ture with precisely those features of ornament and con- 
venience to procure which art has been so heavily taxed 
for the enrichment of the park. Forest trees, sparkling 
waters, shady dells, mysterious walks, bits of romantic 
perspective—all these and many more attractions are 
found on the island in profusion and without that expense 
which in the park has swelled to more than a monarchs 
ransom, We have long thought that, notwithstanding 
the existence of Central Park, it would be well worth 
while for New York to acquire an area, say, of a thousand 
or fifteen hundred acres in the heart of Staten Island, 
but abutting at some point upon the water, for another 
and a southerly park, which the people of the swift- 
growing metropolis and its neighboring cities could read- 
ily reach and where they could enjoy similar blessings of 
air, shade, and verdure to those so happily afforded in the 
northerly part of Manhattan, 

The scenery to be viewed from the heights of Staten 
Island is so superb as to make it a matter of surprise 
that it is not more generally known, and more enthusi- 
astically praised, One reason may be that there is such 
an abundance of scenery in America, and another that 
in this vicinity of rushing traffic people are so absorbed 
in the pursuit of gold as to have little thought to bestow 
on the beauties of nature. ‘here are, however, in all 
probability, thousands in the city of New York who have 
all the capacity and all the desire to appreciate such natu- 
ral charms, but who have never yet enjoyed, to their full 
extent, those of Staten Island. The truth is, the place 
is a little difficult of access. It is needful, at all events, 
to take two or more conveyances to get there, and this 
If ferry- 
boats ran from the foot of Fourteenth or Twenty-third 
Street to Quarantine and New Brighton, the island would 
be much more frequented, A journey to the Battery, 
whether by rail or omnibus, for those who live in the 
upper part of the city, is certainly not an agreeable one. 
Neither the sights nor the smells, the stoppages nor the 
jolts, have fascinations which lead the traveller to court 
their recurrence as a matter of choice. But, for all this, we 


consideration deters many who dislike trouble. 





strongly recommend such of our readers as are unac- 
quainted with Staten Island to endure temporary dis- 
comfort for the sake of a luxury whose pleasant memory 
will not readily forsake them, and to give the beautiful 
spot a long summer’s day visit. It is true that even the 
longest day would be too short in which to see all that 
is worth seeing there; but a goodly part can be managed 
by going properly to work. The ferry-boat from the Bat- 
tery should be taken and left at the first, or Quarantine, 
landing. Here the excursionists should secure one of 
Carroll & Braniff’s comfortable carriages, and give their 
driver, who is sure to be civil and experienced, carte 
blanche for such a time as they may wish their jaunt to 
extend, but always demanding that ‘“ Ocean Terrace ” 
and “ Silver Lake” shall be included among the locali- 
ties to be visited. The views from the former are sur- 
passingly fine, and the picturesqueness of the latter, 
albeit on rather a tiny scale, well entitles it to an appre- 
ciative survey. In driving on “ Ocean Terrace,” the air, 
as becomes the name of the place, comes rolling in fresh 
and elastic from the sea as it can be found nowhere else 
so close to New York. Here stretches for thousands of 
uninterrupted miles away the blue Atlantic, melting into 
ether at the delicate horizon, and rippling far as the eye 
can reach with his ‘‘innumerable smile ;’’? and here the 
variety of scenery, inland as well as marine, which may 
be enjoyed, can scarcely get justice from description. 

Notwithstanding the high prices of labor and mate- 
rials, many elegant villas are in process of erection on the 
island and improvements of a solid character are constantly 
going forward. In a very few years, as those who have 
watched the progress of things in Richmond County best 
know, this favored locality will become almost a paradise 
for the beauty and comfort of its residences, drives, ter- 
races, and gardens, as it already is unrivalled for the 
charms of its outlook. There are two things about 
Staten Island which, however, require amendment, and 
unless this is speedily afforded its attractiveness will be di- 
minished in a serious degree. We refer to the ferry-boats 
and the roads. The ferry-boats are tolerably comfortable, 
but they are far too slow and they do not run often 
enough. The roads are, for the most part, fearfully bad, 
and they are continually getting worse. It is a disgrace 
to the island, with its wealthy population, that the roads 
should be permitted to get into their present condition ; 
and it is surprising, considering the number of costly 
private carriages and fine horses to be seen there, that 
such a grievance should have been allowed to attain its 
existing proportions. In some instances public-spirited 
gentlemen, in default of action by the proper authorities, 
have repaired the roads themselves, but this, although 
gratefully appreciated by those who profit by it, is not the 
legitimate remedy for a grievance which will prove in 
time remarkably unprofitable. It is a pity that needless 
drawbacks like these should mar the beauty and attrac- 
tion of this “golden isle set in the silver sea,” and we 
trust an agitation may be excited on the subject such as 
may lead to lasting reformation. 


ISITORS to the Academy exhibitions in bygone 
years used to find a main attraction in the por- 
traits of Page, who had acquired reputation chiefly as a 
charming colorist. Mr. Page, for some years past, has 
been conspicuous for his absence from the Academy 
walls, though hardly, as we suppose, on the ground that 
he has been “ cut out” by younger and fresher workers 
in the portrait field of art. Another painter whose heads 
brought annual commendation—qualified commendation, 
at times—from the critics and connoisseurs is C, L. El- 
liott. Last year Mr. Elliott exhibited six portraits at the 
Academy, some of which bore evidences of his pris- 
tine vigor. This year he was not represented by a single 
example, His engagements, we believe, have kept him 
away from New York for some time past, and the walls 
of the Academy showed none the better for the circum- 
stance, 

After Page and Elliott came Huntington on the list of 
popular delineators of the human countenance more or 
less divine, Ladies liked his manner of reproducing 
their charms, artificial as well as natural. Ile did florid 
justice to such roses and lilies as nature had bestowed 
upon them, and he attended with fond solicitude to the 
wonderful productions of the modiste. Mr, Huntington 
was present with us this year, Alas! he was too much 
present with usin that large and dismal landscape of his 
which took up so much envied espace of wall, The best 
specimen of his hand here was his portrait of the Hon. 
Charles P. Daly (488). As a likeness this is excellent, 
the individual spirit of the original being caught and 
fixed. At present it is too florid in color, but that excess 
will be modified by time. The worst portrait we have 
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ever seen from the pencil of Mr. Huntington is the one 
of Mr. H. T. Tuckerman (347). Did the sitter get himself 
up specially in the semblance of a work of art for the 
occasion, or is the painter answerable for all the dummi- 
ness, doughiness, and unnatural stiffness of the portrait? 

A capital portrait of a lady, by G. B. Patania (482), 
was sure to arrest the attention of all who walked with 
due consideration along the Academy walls, keeping 
away from them at a “gentlemanly distance, not too 
near.” For individuality, force, and a rendering of soft, 
mellow light, this is one of the best portraits of the year, 
Another strong head by the same artist wasthat of a child 
(215). The head appeared to be unnaturally large, how- 
ever, which imparted a dwarf-like and unchildlike charac- 
ter to the face. 

Among the portraits in this exhibition which may be 
styled ambitious was that of the late Dr. Kane, by 
Thomas Ilicks, but to that we have already devoted some 
remarks in a previous number of The Round Table. 
Quite as ambitious as this curious production was Mr. 
Powell’s large equestrian portrait of General McClellan 
(177). Treated in the most conventional and common. 
place manner, this portrait has not even the merit of 
being a good likeness. It belongs to the City Hall col- 
lection, we believe, and, in that view of the matter, is 
quite good enough for its destined place. From the 
hands of the late W. H. Furness, Jr., of Philadel- 
phia—one who has lately gone his way, lamented as 
a man and an artist—there were in this exhibition 
two portraits, both of them unfinished and both evincing 
power of a very high order. That half-length one of a 
lady in black was, by all odds, for color, the best portrait 
in the exhibition. W. O. Stone flourished here, as he has 
done annually for a good many years past, with several 
pretty, rosy portraits, most of them of the fanciful kind. 
Although somewhat opaque in his painting of white drape” 
ries—and he deals much with that bewitching fabric— 
Mr. Stone infuses into his portraits of ladies and children 
a certain charm—such a charm, perhaps, as one experi- 
ences in walking through a conservatory in which pret’ 
tiness prevails, and everything almost is couleur de rose. 
A portrait worthy of notice, both from its apparent truth- 
fulness, as well as for excellence of drawing and clear, 
pearly tones, was that of a lady (223) by G. Gerhard. 

Mr. Fagnani, we believe, enjoys a certain reputation— 
among certain connoisseurs—-as a painter of portraits. 
In the present exhibition Mr. Fagnani did not shine. 
Perhaps he did in one sense, indeed, and that in his por- 
trait of himself (206), where he presents himself as a 
human firmament of stars and other decorations. Ap- 
parently he has been successful among the crowned 
heads of the other hemisphere. Much less so has he 
been with certain notabilities here. In his portrait of 
Major-General Frémont (470) he presents the “ Path- 
finder” as one whom Red Indians might have tolerated 
on account of imbecility of character. Lunatics and per- 
sons of weak minds are usually looked upon as medicine- 
men among the children of the tomahawk, we believe, 
and Mr. Fagnani’s “ Pathfinder ” has been fully qualified 
by him for savage recognition in that way. Nor has 
the painter been more successful in his portrait of Mrs. 
Frémont (484). Heavy in drawing, and with a disagree- 
able contrast of warm color with cold, we cannot look 
upon this picture with any degree of admiration. 

Two portraits by J, O. Eaton have much in them 
worthy of commendation, They were numbered respec- 
tively 241 and 279, and are executed in a broad and simple 
manner, A fascinating portrait—though the fascination 
may partly be due to the charms of the subject—is one of a 
lady (480), by F. 1. L. Boyle. The expression in this has 
been very happily rendered, and there is firmness in the 
manner by which the artist has rendered surface and 
texture. A characteristic head, by the same artist, is 
that of the Right Rev. John R. Bailey, Bishop of New. 
ark (451), It is to the head, only, in this picture that 
the regards of the connoisseur will be attracted. Florid 
in character and beaming with expression, the head is 
at variance with the low tone of the rest of the picture, 
of which want of harmony is therefore the fault. 

Several “ portraits of gentlemen ” scattered throughout 
this exhibition were not calculated to impress the mind 
of the beholder with lofty notions of the standard of 
American manly beauty. Of course the portrait of a very 
plain man may be a very clever picture ; but, for our own 
part, we prefer Apollo to Thersites, and hope that, during 
the ensuing year, the good-looking men will come for- 
ward to the casels, so as to balance the amount of femi- 
nine beauty that may haply find its way to the Academy 
walls, Mr. Le Clear has been more fortunate, in this 
respect, than some of the other portrait painters of the 
season in the portraits of gentlemen contributed by him ; 
and these he has painted in a pleasant manner, albeit 
with a somewhat “ underdone” look in the flesh tints. 





FIGURES OF SPEECH. 
I.—CURIOSITIES OF METAPHOR. 


ee language, as some one has, no doubt, 
already remarked, is a kind of word-painting—a 
method of conveying an idea by means of a picture more 
vividly than could be done by a plain statement of it. 
The idea is thus not only conceived by the understand- 
ing, but recognized by the senses. A good ordinary rule, 
therefore, for testing the correctness of a figure is that 
proposed by Addison—“ fancy a picture of it.” For in- 
stance, Addison himself,in his Letter from Italy, has 
these lines : 
“ T bridle in my struggling muse with pain 
That longs tolaunch into a bolder strain.” 

If Addison had attempted to make a picture of the 
“struggling muse” here referred to, it is doubtful 
whether the nondescript produced would have borne 
greater resemblance to a horse or toaship. It is evi- 
dent that the “struggling muse ” was too much for him. 
Most writers who “long to launch into bolder strains ” 
are liable to similar discrepancies. A New York paper 
some time ago said that “events with mighty strides 
were rushing on like a train of railroad cars.” The idea 
of a train of cars with wheels taking mighty strides was 
certainly original. But Zhe Leavenworth Conservative, 
if correctly quoted, has made a still more surprising ap- 
plication of wheels and various other things animate and 
inanimate. Commenting upon an election in Kansas it 
remarked : “ The fall of corruption has been dispelled, and 
the wheels of the state government will no longer be 
trammelled by sharks that have beset the public pros- 
perity like locusts.” Perhaps, however, a finer subject 
for a painter would be the apple mentioned in a fervent 
newspaper article, written some years ago on the occasion 
of the report of the Nebraska bill from the Committee 
on Territories in the Senate. “The apple of discord,” 
said the article, “is now fairly in our midst, and if not 
nipped in the bud, it will burst forth in a conflagration 
which will deluge society in an earthquake of bloody 
apprehension.” 

In Rogers’s Tuble Talk an extraordinary confusion of 
metaphor is noticed from the description of the lazar- 
house in Paradise Lost, Book xi. : 

“* Sight so deform what heart of rock could long 
Dry-eyed behold.” 
Dunster, however, says that the combination of “ heart 
of rock” and “ dry-eyed”’ is from Tibullus : 
* Fienis: Non tua sunt duro precordia ferro 
.Vincta, nec in tenero stat tibi corde silex.” 

In the Psalm of Life, which half the world knows by 
heart, Mr. Longfellow represents it as quite probable 
that some person “ sailing o’er life’s solemn main ” may 
be able to see “footprints on the sands of time,” and take 
heart thereby. It has been suggested that to do so the 
person would require a very good glass, footprints on the 
sands being much easier observed by those who walk 
along the shore. To the famous Lord Kenyon, as well as 
to several later judges, has been attributed the memor- 
able judicial address to the dishonest butler who, being 
convicted of stealing large quantities of wine from his 
master’s cellar, was addressed by the judge with a sol- 
emn appeal which closed as follows : “ But, dead to every 
claim of natural affection and blind to your own real 
interest, you burst through all the restraints of religion 
and morality and have for many years been feathering 
your nest with your master’s bottles.” In like manner, 
an orator eulogizing a temperance reformer said that 
“his pathway had been strewn with broken bottles.” 
People are apt to be misled in this way by common sim- 





these Gallican villains should invade us, sir, ’tis on that 
very table may be these honcrable members might see 
their own destinies lying in heaps atop of one another. 
Here, perhaps, sir, the murderous marshal-law-men (Mar- 
seillois) would break in, cut us to mince-meat, and throw 
our bleeding heads upon that table to stare us in the 
face.” 

As a contrast, let us consider some figures of speech 
which are remarkably accurate. In the following sen- 
tence describing the début of a young orator, the meta- 
phor is carried out admirably: “ He broke the ice felici- 
tously with his opening sentence and was almost imme- 
diately drowned with applause.” Also in The Herald's 
report of Miss Anna Dickinson’s speech to the Philadel- 
phia Convention—the galleries being occupied by negroes : 
“The lightning of her eloquence was continually fol- 
lowed by thunders of applause from the cloud fringing 
the convention.” This isa pleasant simile from Matthew 
Prior’s dialogues : 

‘* For conscience, like a fiery horse, 
Will stumble if you check his course; 
But ride him with an easy rein, 

And rub him down with worldly gain, 
He'll carry you through thick and thin, 
Safe, although dirty, to your inn.” 


Also that in Saxe’s Mourner d la Mode, in which he 
says that: 


“The grief that was heaving her breast 
Boiled over in billows of crape.”’ 


Somewhere we have seen a witty sentence, compar- 
ing a man’s heart to a lump of sugar which melts when 
you drop a tear onit. But there is a very unique poem 
in which a lover goes skating on his lady’s heart: 


““My heart is like a frozen lake 
On whose cold brink I stand; 
Oh, buckle on my spirit’s skate 
And take me by the hand, 
And lead, thou loving saint, the way 
To where the ice is thin, 
That it may break beneath my feet 
And let a lover in.” 


This is rather ahead of John Brougham’s “ 7'read light, 
for my Heart is under your fect, Love.” There is no lapse 
from the pivotal idea in the following affectionate lines 
to Sally at the Chop-house : 


“Dear SaLty: Emblem of thy chop-house ware—as broth re- 
viving, and as whitebread fair; as small-beer grateful, and as 
pepper strong ; as beef-steak tender, and as fresh pot-herbs young; 
as sharp as a knife, and piercing as a fork; soft as new butter, 
white as fairest pork; sweet as young mutton, brisk as bottled 
beer; smooth as is oil, juicy as cucumber, and bright as cruet void 
of vinegar; O Sally! could I turn and shift my love with the same 
ekill as you your steaks can move, ‘my heart, thus cooked, might 
prove a chopshouse feast, and you, alone, should be a welcome 
guest. But, dearest Sal! the flames that you impart, like chop on 
gridiron, broil my tender heart ! which if thy kindly helping hand 
be n’t nigh, must, like an unturned chop, hiss, burn, and fry; 
and must, at last, thou scorcher of my soul, shrink and become 
an undistinguished coal.” 


This method of following out a simile to its details is 
excellent in humorous writing, but must be very care- 
fully used in any serious composition. For instance, 
Cowley, in one of his sacred epics, gets up the Angel Ga- 
briel in the following manner : 


“He took for skin a cloud most soft and bright, 
That e’er the mid-day sun pierced through with light; 
Upon his cheek a lively blush he spread, 

Washed from the morning beauties’ deepest red ; 
An harmless flutt’riog meteor shone for hair, 
And fell adown his shoulders with loose care ; 

He cuts out a silk mantle from the skies, 

Where the most sprightly azure pleased the eyes ; 
This he with starry vapors sprinkles all, 

‘Took in their primes ere they grow ripe and fall ; 
Of a new rainbow ere it fret or fade, 

The choicest piece cut out, a scarf is made,” 


Dr. Johnson, in criticising this, says: 








iles. A soldier writing to the lady of his heart said, 
“Tow I wish, my dear Adeline, my engagements would 
permit me to come home to see you; it would be like 
visiting some old ruin, hallowed by time and fraught 
with a thousand pleasant recollections.” Long ago Fal. 
coner, the author of Te Shipwreck, made as unfortunate 
an attempt at a simile in his Wlegy sacred to the Memory 
of Frederick, Prince of Wales, for, towards the close ot 
the effort, he compares the fame of the young prince to 
“curling flames of sable smoke which mount in the at- 
mosphere and blacken all the sky.” Sir Boyle Roche 
must have kept the imaginations of his auditors in a 
very lively condition, Sir Jonah Barrington in his Per- 
sonal History reports one of Sir Boyle’s speeches upon 
the French Revolution, which is perhaps not so familiar 
as some of them, “ Mr, Speaker,” said he, “if we once 
permitted the villanous French masons to meddle with 
the buttresses and walls of our ancient constitution, they 
would never stop nor stay, sir, until they had brought 
the foundation-stones tumbling down about the ears of 
the nation, There,” continued Sir Boyle, placing his 
hand earnestly upon his heart, his powdered head shak- 
ing in unison with his loyal zeal,—* there, Mr. Speaker, if 


“This iaa just specimen of Cowley's imagery; what might in 
general expressions be great and forcible, ho weakens and 
makes ridiculous by branching it into small parts, That Gabriel 
was invested with the softest or brightest colors of the sky we 
might have been told, and been dismissed to improve the idea 
in our different proportions of conception ; but Cowley could not 
let us go until he had related where Gabriel got, firat his skin, and 
then his mantle, then his lace and then his ecarf, and related it 
in the terms of a mercer and tailor.” 


It will be noticed that Drake makes up our American flag 
|in precisely the same manner, with this difference—that 
whereas Cowley is ridiculous Drake is sublime. The 
reader remembers the lines: 


** When Freedom from her monntain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night 
And set the stars of glory there ; 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 
And striped its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light ; 
Then from his mansion in the sun 
She called her eagle bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 
‘The symbol of her chosen land,” 





| The pretty though rather trite conceit of likening a 
child to a flower is carried to an unnecessary extreme in 
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the following stanza, which appeared in the somewhat 
famous obituary columns of a Philadelphia daily : 


** So sweet a flower to blossom on earth ; 
The rose that crowned our little plot 
Has withered here, to blossom forth 
In a superior flower-pot. 

His body lies in Union ground, 

His soul has gone to Him who gave it ; 
Gh, shall we never hear again 

The prattling of our little Jacob! 














CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Editors of Tue Rounp TasweE, desirous of encouraging bold 
and free discussion, do not exact of their correspondents an 
agreement with their own views ; they, therefore, beg to state 
that they do not hold themselves responsible for what appears 
under this heading, as they do for the editorial expression of 
their opinions. 


LONDON, 
Lonpon, July 6, 1867. 


HERE is great lamentation just now among the shop- 

keepers of London, and disloyalty is raging in the 
breasts of the milliners and dress-makers and carriage 
makers and tailors and lodging-house keepers of this great 
metropolis, For while Paris is full of gayety and bustle, 
and crowned heads are there as “ plenty as blackberries,” 
London socicty is dull and stagnant, and except the Sul- 
tan and the Viceroy of Egypt, who are to be smuggled 
into the kingdom and smuggled out again with very little 
ceremony, no kings or emperors or rulers of men come 
to visit these shores, or to perform here that great func- 
tion of royalty in the shopkeepers’ view—the “ making 
good for trade.” And the cause of all this is our Queen’s 
persistence in her seclusion, and the strange, unceremo- 
nious way in which great personages are treated when 
they come here on visits of state. We have had this 
week a sort of émeute of the ruling class on the subject 


‘of the Viceroy’s visit; Lord Stanley curtly replying in 


Parliament that he is not the master of the royal palaces, 
and could do nothing to prevent the disgrace of a dis- 
tinguished visitor being lodged in a small hotel in a by- 
street of the west end of the town. The mass of the 
people, as I have often told you, have never felt any anger 
against the Queen for her long mourning and retirement. 
In all the great reform meetings reéently held through- 
out the country not a word has been spoken by working- 
men disrespectful to her; indeed, when, in the case of Mr. 
Ayrton,one of our metropolitan members of Parliament, an 
attempt was made to get a meeting to join in an expression 
of discontent on this subject, a storm of hisses and an in- 
dignant protest from Mr. Bright showed pretty plainly 
how little the people sympathize with the West End 
tradesmen, or with the solemn lectures which The Times 
is in the habit of addressing to the Queen. But it is in 
vain to deny that the cavalier sort*of treatment which 
it was proposed to bestow upon our royal visitor has 
caused very widespread dissatisfaction, which would cer- 
tainly have gone on increasing had not Lord Dudley of.- 
fered the use of his noble mansion in Park Lane, in 
which it is finally determined that the Viceroy of Egypt is 
to be lodged. The secret history of all this will doubtless 
be fully developed in future times, when memoirs and 
diaries of these days will seethe light. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, it is no secret that the difficulty has been to get the 
Queen to arouse from her low melancholy condition and 
to give her sanction to the plans proposed by the minis- 
ters. It is extremely doubtful whether she would have 
been able to appear at the review yesterday, which was 
put off on account of the news of the execution of Max- 
imilian. The announcement, I fear, cannot be long de- 
layed that the state of the Queen’s mind—of which some- 
thing used to be heard even during the Prince Consort’s 
lifetime—is such as to make it very improbable that she 
can ever again take an active part in public life. That 
sometimes she becomes awakened to the fact of the 
unpopularity which her retirement brings not only upon 
herself but upon her family, is certain. We have every 
now and then promises of a permanent reappearance 
next year, or at some remoter time, but as the period ap- 
proaches the non-fulfilment of the promise shows clearly 
how deeply the Queen feels her inability to face the 
world, That this habitso encouraged must grow strong: 
er and stronger no one doubts, and, though our journals 
are silent, there are plenty of persona who talk of the pre 
cedents of King George the Third'’s reign and of the 
probability at some not remote date of a regency Dill. 
Some excitement and anxiety prevaile in Lreland with 
regard to the epidemic that has appeared there which has 
been called “the black death,” So startling a name, and 
the fact that the reform debates are getting rather slow, 
have caused some of the papers here to make this disease 
the subject of leading articles, The Globe, for instance, 
had a leader on it the other day which for ludicrous igno 








rance of the subject, and the evident fright under which 
the writer labored, was extremely amusing. Every one 
who has studied diseases, and read Hecker’s famous book 
on the epidemics of the middle ages, knows what “ the 
black death” was, and of the devastation it caused in 
Europe. The Irish epidemic—and several cases have 
appeared in England—is simply,a complicated form of 
meningitis, or inflammationfof the covering membranes of 
the brain. It has been called cerebro-spinal meningitis 
by some medical men, and the cases which have hith- 
erto occurred here have as a general rule yielded to the 
treatment which is ordinarily adopted in cases of brain 
fever. Marked typhoid symptoms have shown them- 
selves in many of the Irish cases, and these have been, I 
believe, most successfully treated by the exhibition of 
wine, quinine, and generous diet. Many of*the early 
cases in Ireland were, doubtless, simply aggravated cases 
of typhus, which the ignorance and fear of the local 
practitioners dignified with the title of “ the black death.” 
Should this epidemic spread, there can be no surer way 
of making people predisposed to receive the poison than 
by sensation leaders, and ignorant assertions as to the 
danger of the disease, in the public press, Such discus- 
sions should be confined to the pages of The Lancet 
and other medical journals, whose readers are, of course, 
not liable to be frightened by “ black death” bogies, 

We are to have another new magazine—a sixpenny 
monthly—to be called Minsley’s Magazine, and to be 
started, as its name implies, by Mr. Finsley, the 
well-known publisher. Even so short a time ago 
as when Zhe Cornhill was started a shilling month- 
ly was regarded as a gigantic innovation, and 
now it seems to be admitted that nothing higher 
than sixpence ought to be attempted. Mr. Edmund 
Yates will edit the new magazine, which will start with 
a novel by Dr. Russell, of Bull Run celebrity. Dr. Rus- 
sell has never yet appeared as a novelist—I should have 
said as a writer of fiction, but remember American opin- 
ion to the contrary. It is certainly late to begin, but I 
think the novel has been written some time. Its title, I 
believe, is Dr. Brady, and it is, I suppose, a story of Irish 
life. 

Miss Annie Thomas, the novelist, is about to marry a 
quiet clergyman, whose name, if my ears do not deceive 
and my guess at the spelling should prove to be fortu- 
nate, is Mr.Culdee. Hence much sorrow among journal- 
ists, critics, and littérateurs generally. Indeed, one or two 
suicides are confidently expected. Nearly a twelvemonth 
ago Miss Thomas vanished from the world of letters, and 
has ever since been enjoying herself at the little Devon- 
shire village of Yealmton, the happy Culdee, I suspect, 
being in the secret of her whereabouts. All this, I know, 
is horribly indiscreet, but the matter will soon be public, 
and why should I not whisper it three thousand miles 
off? Q. 








MR. MOON AND MR. GOULD. 


ry\O THE Eprror oF THE RounD TABLE: 

Sim: Some weeks ago you referred to a letter of 
mine in The Evening Post—which letter stated, among 
other things, that several errors had been found in the 
first edition of Good Hnglish, and that I had corrected 
them for the second edition. I accounted, generally, for 
the errors by saying that the book was printed in Cam- 
bridge ; and that, receiving and returning the proofs by 
mail, I had sometimes read them superficially. The 
second edition is now at hand; and, on examination, I 
find that nearly, but not quite, all of the errors I marked 
have been corrected. 

Mr. Moon, in your paper of July 13, commences what I 
suppose he intends to be a series of letters on my book ; 
and I must ask of you the privilege of occasional replies 
to such of his criticisms as seem to call for reply. 

As a preliminary remark, I will say that I do not see 
the propriety of Mr. Moon’s holding me responsible for 
the errors in my book to the same extent that I hold the 
two deans responsible for their errors ; because my com- 
ments on their books refer to editions which either have 
been, or may have been, carefully revised ; whereas Mr, 
Moon’s comments apply to my first edition; and every 
one knows that a first edition is never free from ty po- 
graphical and other blunders, Books now are usually 
stereotyped, and therefore an author has the opportunity 
literally to extirpate his errors in due time ; but he needs 
time, 

Mr, Moon very properly condemns two of the errors 
that I marked for correction; namely, Aaa for have, on 
page 102; and betray for betrays, on page 197, I find, on 
examining the second edition, that the former has been 
corrected, and that the latter has not, 

I have carefully read the comments of Mr, Moon on 
my criticiam of his “ was;” also, his eriticiam of my 
“ was,’ on page 180; also, his proposed substitution of 
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found for find, on page 28; and his proposed addition of 
of, on the same page. But in those instances, I do not 
see the justice of his arguments nor the accuracy of his 
conclusions, None of those four points, however, seems 
to me to be of sufficient importance to warrant a fur- 
ther discussion. I am content to leave them to the 
judgement of your readers on Mr. Moon’s own state- 
ment, 

Mr. Moon says that, on page 191, have done should be 
do. It should be, if the elliptical words of my sentence 
are what he assumes them to be. If he makes the full 
sentence, “ In doing 80, you would merely do what you 
do every day, without a thought as to how you do it,” 
have done would be wrong. But if I(as he justly says, 
“to avoid the too frequent repetition of the little word 
do”) make my full sentence, “ When you have done so, 
you would merely have done what you do,” etc., do would 
be wrong. 

[am glad that Mr. Moon's strictures are “ to be con- 
tinued ;” for I have no doubt I shall learn from them 
that some things in my book still need correction ; and I 
shall be quite as glad to discover them as he can be to 
point them out, lis letter—the courtesy of which I am 
happy to acknowledge—shows that he and I have a com- 
mon object, the correction of philological errors, I must, 
however, reserve to myself the privilege of retaining my 
own positions whenever his arguments fail to convince 
me that lam wrong, 

As to the last paragraph of my critic's letter, is Mr, 
Moon correct in saying that he “ strongly urges all stu- 
dents,” etc.? Where does the strength of the urging ap- 
pear? Is there, properly speaking, such a thing as a the- 
oretical “ knowledge of chess”? If not, why does he 
speak of a “ practical knowledge” of the game? Does a 
knowledge of chess “ tend to produce precision of mind,” 
or precision in the acts, or action, of the mind? And, as 
a matter of fact, does, or would, a knowledge of the 
game of chess aid a man in attaining accuracy in the con 
struction of sentences? In other words, is Paul Morphy 
the most accurate of all writers? 

EDWARD 8. GouLD. 








SUNDAY. 


To Tue Epitror oF Tue RounD TABLE: 


Sir: I was much pleased with two articles which you 
published a few weeks since on the subject of Sunday, 
and laid them aside at the time until a convenient season 
should present itself in which I could collate a number 
of extracts bearing on the subject which I had jotted 
down at various times, and which, I thought, in connec- 
tion with your former articles, might be of interest. 

Probably there is no subject which so frequently and 
regularly presents itself to our attention, and which di- 
rectly affects the manner of life of so many millions, of 
which people in general really know s0 little, as of the 
observance of Sunday. , 

Here is a custom which exists throughovt all Christen- 
dom, which controls the actions of all civilized nations, 
and yet probably not one person ina hundred can tell 
how or when it originally came to be so observed. 

And first as to the name of the day : 

In the Book of Acts (Acts xx. 7) and by St. Paul (1 
Cor. xvi. 2) it is simply called “ the first day of the week.” 
By St. John (Rev. i. 10) and other early Christian writera 
(Huseb. lib. iv. c. 18; Lb. lib. iv. c. 23) it is called “ the 
-Lord’s day.” St. Barnabas, apparently in order to desig- 
nate it as the day after the Jewish Sabbath (seventh day), 
calls it “the eighth day” (Zp. of 8. Barn. 15th par.). 
Some of the earliest of the fathers, including Justin 
Martyr (Apol. 2) and Tertullian (Zert. Apol. v. ad Nation. 
1. i.), call it “ Sunday,” and so it was most usually called 
thereafter, the day seldom being otherwise designated in 
the imperial edicts of the first Christian emperors, “ It 
may, indeed, with great propriety retain this name,” said 
the learned and earnest Bishop Hobart, “ because it is 
dedicated to the honor of that Saviour who is by the 
prophet called the Sun of Righteousness.” In the Em- 
peror Constantine’s order to the Roman army as to the 
observance of Sunday, it is called “ the holy, happy day,” 
certainly a most striking and appropriate title. Many 
centuries after, some of the sects specially noted for the 
austerity of their religious views, and whose principal 
aim seemed to be to curtail that “liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made us free,” adopted the idea of Judaizing 
the Christian Lord’s day—this “ holy, happy day ’—Iinto 
a Jewish Sabbath, the rigorous observance of which be- 
came one of the prominent features of Puritan Christian 
ity and bluedaw legislation, and, naturally, in adopting 
the Jewish observance, they adopted with it the Jewish 
name and called Sunday “the Sabbath,” 

The eminent bishop whom I have already quoted anya, 
almost too mildly, of this change in name: “ By Serip 
ture and all the primitive ecclesiastical writers the term 
Sabbath is constantly appropriated to Saturday, the day 
of the Jewish Sabbath, and only within late ages lina 
been used to signify the Lord's day, The charge of Ju- 
dalam upon those who use the term ina Christian sense 
may appear too pevere, yet upon many accounts it ia ex- 
pedient not to distinguish the day of the Christian wor- 
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ship by the name of the Sabbath, that term being prop- 
erly applied only to the day of the Jewish worship.” 

Turning now to the cause and manner of the obser- 
vance of Sunday, we find that from the very birthday of 
the Church the Christians met on this day for regular 
stated religious worship. On this day (Whit Sunday) 
the apostles were assembled when the Holy Spirit de- 
scended upon them to give power and ability to perform 
their great work. On this “ first day of the week” the 
disciples at Troas came together to ‘ break bread,” and 
then it was that St. Paul preached to them. It was at 
their religious meetings on this day that the same apostle 
ordered the Corinthian Christians to take up their “ col- 
lection for the saints :’—“ upon the first day of the week 
let every one of you lay by him in store as God hath 
prospered him, that there be no gatherings when I come ” 
(Acts xvi. 2). 


All early writers concerning Christianity—whether 
Christian, Pagan, or Jewish, concur as to this point. Thus 
Justin Martyr (Ixxxvii.) writes, “And upon the day 


called Sunday all that live in either city or country meet |‘ 


together,” and proceeds to give an exact account of the 
order of services in his time; Pliny in his celebrated 
letter to the emperor mentions the same fact (Ep, 97), 
So also Origen (Lib, 3 Cont, Cols.) Dionysius, Bishop of 
Corinth, in hia Mpistle to the Church at Rome (useb, iv, 
¢, 23) writes, “Today have wo kept the Lord's Day 
with all holiness; in which we have read,” ete, The 
reason of the selection of this day as that specially 
appropriated to Christian worship is obvious, and has 
never been a subject of doubt or dispute. It is the day 
on which Christ rose from the dead, As the great festi- 
val of Kuster annually commemorates the greatest of all 
earthly events, 80 the lesser festival of Sunday weekly 
brings to our minds the same joyful truth, triumphantly 
sung by the Church in all ages—‘ Christ the Lord is 
risen to day.” 

St. Barnabas in his Zpistle General (written earlier 
than some of those placed by the Council of Nice in 
the regular canon of Scripture) says, in so many 
words, “For which cause we observe the eighth day 
with gladness, in which Jesus rose from the dead.” 
As the Christians from the very day of the Ascension 
observed the Lord’s Day, although previously Jews; as 
the Church from the first of its existence always observed 
that day and no other, we cannot but believe that the 
institution of this festival was one of those subjects upon 
which the disciples received instructions during those 
forty great days when the risen Saviour walked on earth 
“speaking of the things pertaining to the kingdom of 
God.” Thus Sunday became to the early Church a weekly 
festival—a day set apart from worldly cares and toils, 
when they could rejoice in the strength of their sal- 
vation, remembering how on that day their Lord had 
overcome death and opened the gates of everlasting life. 
It was a day of holy joy and gladness. Even the so- 
lemnities of the Lenten fast could not affect this com- 
memorative festival ; and we read that during that period 
the celebration of other festivals occurring during the 
week was transferred to Sunday, as only by that day 
could the solemn observance of the great fast be inter- 
rupted. 

On Sunday alone the early Christians prayed standing 
instead of kneeling, as at the services on other days—a 
fact mentioned by Justin Martyr and Tertullian, and ex- 
plained by the former in these words, “That by this 
posture we may be put in mind both of our fall by sin 
and our restitution by the grace of Christ; that for six 
days we pray upon our knees is to remind us of our fall 
by sin; but that on the Lord’s Day we pray standing is 
torepresent our restitution ” (esp. ad Quest.) St. Barna- 
bas, as above quoted, speaks of observing Sunday “ with 
gladness.” Indeed, the whole idea of the Church seems 
to have been to observe this festival as a day of special 
rejoicing and thanksgiving, sending up “ thanksgivings 
with all fervency,” “the people concluding all with the 
joyful exclamation of Amen.” 

And what could be more natural than this view of the 
celebration of their weekly holiday? For how could a 
people, full of faith in the promises of their Saviour— 
who had such a realizing sense of the glories and peace 
of the world to come that they were willing to suffer in. 
dignity and even martyrdom here in view of the crown 
hereafter—fail to consider that as their happiest and 
most joyful day when they could, at least to some 
extent, throw aside the cares and labors of ordinary life 
and enjoy, without interruption, the contemplation of 
that glorious future to be attained “after this painful 
life ended,” and pour forth their thanks to God, who had 
Prepared such good things for those who loved him? 
I have anid “to some extent,” for it does not anywhere 
Appear that the earliest Christians desisted entirely from 
work on Sunday. No doubt they devoted a very large 
portion of the day to the services of the Church; but no 
buch idea as that of entire abstinence from labor is any- 
Where suggested, 


The absence of this idea of a Sabbatical Sunday ia most 
Atrikingly brought to notice In the Mpistle of St. Barna 
bis, where, under the title of The Way of Light, that 
Apostle enumerates fifty-one different things neversary 


for a Christian to do or to avoid (Zp. of St. Barn. 19 par.) cause for Sir Philip is carried. Is it not barely possible 
This list is very inclusive, embracing the whole range of ; that this piece of testimony tells, really, upon the side 
Christian duties, both moral and religious, the minutisw | opposite that upon which it seems to tell? 
of conduct in every walk of life being adverted to, and | All the accounts go to show the extreme care taken by 
yet not one word is said directly or indirectly suggesting Junius to guard the secret of his identity. This is mani- 
the sabbatical observance of Sunday. I need not in this fest in his private notes to Woodfall. In one of them he 
connection remark as to the very prominent place which | says: “I would avoid having this hand too commonly 
sonte modern sects would give this subject in a list of seen. Oblige me, then, so much as to have thia copied 
much less than fifty-one Christian duties, nor the fearful in any hand and sent by the penny-post—that is, if you 
gaps which would appear in the catalogues of the publi- | dislike sending it in your own writing. I must be more 
cations of some tract societies were the names of all their | cautious than ever. I am sure I would not survive a 
works on the terrible sin of “ Sabbath-breaking” to be | discovery three days—or, if I did, they would attaint me 
stricken out,to show the vast difference of opinion between | by bill. Change to Somerset Coffee House, and let no 
the apostle and these moderns. mortal know the alteration. I am persuaded you are too 
The first mention of entirely abstaining from work on | honest a man to contribute in any way tomy destruction.” 
Sunday among Christians that I have found is in an| The evidence is, too, that Woodfall answered faithfully 
order of the Emperor Constantine ; and it will be observed | the wishes of his correspondent in the matter of secrecy. 
that the idea then conveyed was strictly in accordance | Then, how does that close watching of the secret, on the 
with that of the Church, and far from being founded on | part of both, correspond with the correction of a proof: 
Jewish law, Husebius, in his Life of Constantine, writes: | sheet in the natural hand of Junius and the exhibition 
‘He (Constantine) appointed that the Lord’s Day should | to the public gaze of that correction by his publisher? 
be consecrated to prayer, which is the chief and first day In this connection it occurs to me to suggest that it is 
of the week, He commanded that through all the Ro-| quite important to know the time when that proof-sheet 
man Empire they should forbear to labor or do any work | was printed—was it a proof of the letter as that was 
on the Lord's Day” (Museb, Vit, de Const, 1, iv, 18),| given to 7he Public Advertiser between 1769 and 1772, 
“ When he had instructed the whole army to reverence | OF was it one which was prepared by Woodfall in his 
and observe the Holy, Happy Day which we call Sunday, | republication of the Junius series, in book form, forty 
he gave liberty to those who had embraced the faith that years afterward’? Is there any means by which Mr, Weed 
they might freely frequent the Church of God and there, | can fix the date? Further, was it the expunged or the 
without any molestation, offer up their prayers to God, | corrected paragraph which appeared originally in The 
But others, that had not yet tasted the sweetness of Advertiser? and waa the same or a different passage 
Divine knowledge, he commanded that on the Lord's! given in the book ? 
Day they should go into the fields, where they should | It is notorious that Francis himself cast out, during 
meet and join together in prayer to God” (Ib. 1. iv. ¢, | his life, various feelers, to find if the public would not 
19). “And besides, the emperor sent an edict to all | recognize him as Junius. In 1811 (the year preceding 
governors of provinces that they should forthwith ob-| that in which Woodfall’s collection was issued) he pub- 
serve the Lord’s Day ; that they should honor holidays | lished a pamphlet on the Regency, “ written,” as one of 
consecrated to the memory of the martyrs, and solemnly | his reviewers affirms, ‘‘very much in the style of Ju- 
observe and celebrate the feasts of the Church ” (Jb. 1. iv. | nius,” and displaying “indirect meanings and demon- 
c. 23.) strations, tending tomake people suspect him for Junius.” 
All branches of the Church—Greek, Latin, Anglican, | Query: Whether he did not continue his programme 
and American—however discordant at times in other re- | from that pamphlet into Woodfall’s republication, obtain- 
spects, have agreed in keeping Sunday as a festival to ing permission to have his hand shown in the alteration of 
the Lord. Even the corrupted churches of Western | one of the proof-sheets? Woodfall would have granted 





Asia and Northern Africa have, in this respect, continued | 
steadfast in the faith. I have no authorities of the East- 
ern or Roman churches by me at this time, but their 
observances in this respect are well known. The “ Table) 
of all the Feasts that are to be observed in the Church of | 
England throughout the year” commences with “ All 
Sundays in the year;” and the American Church heads 
her list of “Feasts to be observed in this Church 
throughout the year” with the same words, “ All Sun- | 
days in the year.” 

Even did I so desire, I could not occupy your space to 
speak of the sects which arose two or three centuries ago 
whose sole idea of religion seemed to be found in the 
austerities of the Jewish law, and one of whose principal 
tenets was the re-establishment of the observance of the 
Jewish Sabbath with only a change of day; and I will 
simply quote, in that connection, the sentiments of two 
of the greatest of Christian writers—one ancient and one 
modern, viz., Ignatius and Luther. St. Ignatius, in 
writing to the Magnesian Church, said : “ If we still con- 
tinue to live according to the Jewish law, we do confess 
ourselves not to have received grace,’ and admonishes 
them to live “no longer observing Sabbaths, but keeping 
the Lord’s Day, in which also our life is sprung up by 
Him,” adding, “It is absurd to name Jesus Christ and to 
Judaize ;’ and Martin Luther more than a thousand 
years after wrote: “If anywhere the day is made holy 
for the mere day’s sake—if anywhere any one sets up its 
observance upon a Jewish foundation—then I order you 
to work on it, to ride on it, to dance on it, todo anything 
that shall reprove this encroachment on the Christian 
spirit and unity.” L. B. P. 











MR. THURLOW WEED AND JUNIUS. 
To THK Eprtor or Tur Rounp TABLE: 


Sir: In your last number you refer to Mr. Thurlow 
Weed’s renewal of his assurance that Parke’s forthcom- 
ing posthumous book “ will clear up the strange mystery 
of Junius.” From the reference I do not underatand that 
Mr. Weed states, in plain words, that Sir Philip Francis 
is going to be proved the writer of the Junius letters. 
But I do infer that such is the claim which he implies, 
from this number of the Literariana not only, but from 
that in the issue of the 2d of March last, in whieh Mr, 
Weed’s reply to an interrogatory in Notea and Queries is 
spoken of as seeming to “to afford a hope that the evi- 
dence for Francis's authorship—which Macaulay, in his 
Warren Jlaatinga essay, says ‘rests on coincidences 
suflicient to convict a murderer’—may yet be made con- 





clusive,” Upon the making conclusive, how strong, and 
what kind of, a bearing has that “ proofsheet of a Junius 
letter "which appeara to have been obtained from Wood: 
fall’a family? From the fact that in ita paragraph was 
expunged and another attached in the natural hand of 
Sir Philip Francia,” Mr, Weed believes evidently that the 


the permission, of course, for the purpose of leading off 
the track of the true Junius. 

But how happens it that this so significant bit of evi- 
dence has been brought forward not until now, notwith- 
standing “all of the many” overhaulings of private 
papers and pryings among original manuscripts which 
have been gone through? Is not that “natural hand” 
of Francis, after all, the result of some tampering by 
these latter-day “spirits”? Unless I am to discredit 
some of the reports which I hear, the “spirits” are up 


to such capers. G. W. EVELETH, 
Fort FairFiE.D, Maine, July 12, 1867. 








A POINT OF PHILOLOGY. 
To THE EDITOR oF THE RouND TABLE: 

Stir: In your paper of the 13th inst. is a criticism from 
Mr. Moon on Gould’s Good English. As Mr. Moon has 
given much attention to the right use of words in the 
English language, he will not object to my putting some 
enquiries to him about one passage in his communice- 
tion. He writes: “Mr. Gould remarks so and so. I 
differ with him.” Can this use of with be justified? I 
was never pleased with it nor disposed to think it 
proper ; still, custom seems to have established the use of 
with in such connection. A member of Parliament says 
without any misgivings: “I differ with the honorable 
gentleman on that point as widely as the east differs from 
the west.” So, commonly, where opinions are concerned 
it is “differ with” ; in all other cases it is “ differ from.” 
It would interest some of us to hear from Mr. Moon on 
this matter if he thinks the point worthy a moment's at- 
tention. How will he justify our employing with to 
denote the relation of separation, when its proper use 
seems to be to express that of nearness, contiguity ? 


I am, sir, etc., H. 8. D. 
JULY 19, 1867. 





REVIEWS. 





All books designed for review in Tun Round Tas.e must be sent 
to the office. 





CHRISTIANITY AND ITS CONFLICTS* 

fs Kigone work is an effort by an intelligent layman (and 

we infer a convert) to vindicate the claima of the 
Roman or Latin Church to be the representative of 
Christianity, The title may, therefore, be offensive to 
members of other churches, as begging the question in 
dispute, But there is nothing in the style or matter 
which seems intended to offend in this way, Disagree. 
able facta are, of course, brought out with regard to his. 
toric characters, as must necessarily be the ease in argue 
ments of this nature, But the proofs of the facts are 


* Christianity and ite Conflicta, Ancient and Modern, By B. B, 
Marey, A.M. New York: D, Appleton & Uo, 1807, 
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always given, and, as the author says in his preface, the 
facts are drawn chiefly from Protestant authorities, Dr 

Marey’s book has the same aim as the great work of the 
Spanish monk, Mather Balmes, to wit, to prove not only 
the services of the Latin Church in past ages, but ite 
neceamity atill to the effectual civilizing of society, No 
one, Protestant or Catholic, who haa read the profound 
and able work of Father Balmes but feels that the whole 
argument on that side of the question is therein ex 

hauated, It ia a book, however, which very few would 
take the paina to read, There is room, therefore, for this 
briefer treatiae of Dr, Marcy with auch aa reek reading 
of the kind, The author begina with a brief exhibit of 
the moral and religious condition of the world at the time 
of Christ's birth, The efforta of the apoatlea and their 
success in such an age he claims cannot be accounted for 
by any probable excellence in the men themselves, Their 
success went far beyond the ordinary results of human 
eloquence and effort among a degraded people, and is, 
therefore, itself a miracle, attesting the presence of a su- 
perhuman power to illumine, sustain, and invigorate 
them in their mighty struggle. He then, after a brief 
examination of the nature of the Deity as made known 
to us in the Jewish and Christian religions, deduces his 
proofs that the seven sacraments or sacred observances 
of the Latin Church, to wit, repentance and confession, 
baptism, confirmation, the eucharist, matrimony, orders, 
and extreme unction, were established by Christ, practised 
by his immediate followers, and are rigidly all of them 
necessary parts of the Church ceremonial and of the in- 
dividual Christian’s duties. And he goes on to maintain, 
by these and other arguments, that the Church founded 
by Christ and the present Roman Catholic Church are 
identical. Many common grounds of doctrine held alike 
to this day by three great divisions of the Church, to wit, 
the Greek, the Roman, and the Anglican, are cited to 
show that the obstacles are not very great to a reunion. 
All three of these agree in believing in the authority and 
continuity of the Church, in having a priesthood and 
sacraments, in belief in the incarnation, in being guided 
by the historic past of Christianity, in accepting the Ni- 
cene Creed, in regulating their public worship by written 
forms, in their views of the canonical Scriptures, in recog: 
nizing the authority of general councils of the Church, 
and in belief in punishment for sins after this life. The 
points on which Protestants hang their objections chiefly 
are, he says, the practices of the Latin Church in respect 
of invoking the saints, auricular confession, the suprem 
acy of the Pope, the doctrine of purgatory, transubstan: 
tiation, enforced celibacy of the clergy, the use of a dead 
language in public worship, the withholding of the cup 
from the laity, indulgences, and some of the festivals and 
ceremonies. We shall not follow him through all he has 
to say upon these points of agreement on the one hand 
and dissent on the other. His conclusion on this part of 
the subject is that, as the councils of the Chureh have 
uniformly included all the essential or fundamental ele 
ments of the Catholic faith in these four divisions, to 
wit, the Apostles’ Creed, the Ten Commandments, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the seven sacraments, there is no good 
reason why the great mass of the Christian world should 


THE TABLE, { No, 131 


RounpD { July a7, 1867 
controlled the minds of men in the days of Tiberius;| Letter five contains some admirable " fragments” of a 
the egotism, self-sufficiency, and intolerance manifested | rule of life, To a young friend who had recently em- 
by the noisy leaders of publie opinion in the present | braced a serious calling he says : 

times he claims asa legitimate fruit of Paritanisin; and | “Tn any ease you can no longer lead a cowardly and indifferent 
the endless diversity of sentiment among professing Cliris life, with just eufficient faith to fear hell; to-day faith cannot 


; OXist without begetting an ineight into the high dignity of the 
tinns, brought about by every petty leader gathering | oyrietian and his sublime mission, Bach one of ua muet be 


around him a new echool, tends to weaken the force | willing to do his share toward the salvation of the world, 


of the Christian body for resisting the advance of toward the restoration of the Church in our country, and to the 
Infidelity. Striking novelties, not sober truth, seem to “regen nally visettiod land, which eeome to be regaining ite 
be the religious food dispensed nowadaya by many cleri- 
cal leadera, The common consent of all believera he 
holda to be a safer guide than notions from time to time 
atruck out from a brilliant intellect here and there, He 
takes a gloomy view of our immediate political future to 
this extent, that we are in one of those conjunctures when 
society, finding itself constantly kept in hot water by 
“the conflict of a few individual wills” which ita old 
political forms are inadequate to restrain, is apt to seek pressing himself with a rigid simplicity which by some 
quiet by pesorting to other forms of government, | might be considered extreme, but by which he sought to 
We sat te a brief sketch of o See oi Dr. sea lessen the hitherto recognized distance between master 
argument, which, we are aware, is wholly inadequate todo ae et are eae 
fall justice to his work. Then who a sti in the | ae hn cd — ere or = 
topics he discusses will read the book itself, and will find | 7), jetter seventy-three he writes : 
in it evidences of much labor, patiently gathering to ‘The advice you ask me for in your letter is already written in 
gether facts and arguments on the author's side of the | your heart, asa fatber and a Christian. In education two things 


question, with sentiments from leading Protestant au- are necessary, kindness and firmness, We must avoid both the 


soe : : v " idolatry which forgives everything and pets everything, as well 
thorities which, he claims, confirm the view he takes of | as the Aceon be when et Be gt a hardens the 
the present condition of the world in religious matters heart. In our times the besetting sin of education is softness. 
and of its needs. | Formerly people were perhaps more severe than was needful; to- 
| day they are not severe enough, I think it desirable not to keep 
| a child too long under the enervating shadow of home. At seven 
LACORDAIRE’S LETTERS* | years of age princes used to be handed over from ygovernesses to 

7 . . a tutor. 
FAITHFUL record of the noble and saintly life of | «@nyisis about the age at whicha child ought to be weaned from 
the Abbé Lacordaire has already been given to the the comforts of family life to be trained under masters, with 


world by his learned biographer, the Count de Monta- equals, to letters and the trials of life. Up to that point it is the 
DS ’ 


While deeply engrossed by subjects of vital import to 
the world at large, aa well aa to the immediate intercata 
of his order, and while hia brilliant eloquence com 
manded the attention of the greatest minda in France 
and attracted admiring crowda around the pulpit of 
Notre Dame, he yet found leisure for familiar correspond 
ence with all who sought advice or consolation, deliver 
ing his opinions with firmness and moderation, and ex- 











i i business of the mother to fashion his soul to kindness, confidence, 
lembert, to whom we are now indebted for enabling us 
to profit by the valuable legacy bequeathed to us in the | 
letters which comprise the present volume. They are, | 


and piety, indelible traces which she only, with the help of God, 
can engrave upon it.” 


The brief words of eulogium with which these valua- 


with one exception, addressed to young men, and evince | ble letters are introduced to the public, and the high 
the utmost delicacy of thought, remarkable intellectual | laudations of eminent churchmen which are printed at 
clearness and vigor, and an innate knowledge of human the beginning of the book, are fully justified by the in- 
nature. We see reflected in these pages a mind endowed | trinsic worth of the letters themselves, and we heartily 
at once with tender solicitude and enthusiastic aspiration. ‘concur in the opinion of the learned bishop who says that, 
Every word this great man utters bears the stamp of although addressed to individuals, the writings of such 
conviction, if not, in our imperfect judgement, of absolute | a man as Father Lacordaire belong to all France—we 














hot be again united in one church. 

Two of three chapters are devoted to giving the reesrd 
of the intolerant acts of the Puritans of New Piglatd, 
aiid te & eotiparison Of thelt treatment of the aboriginal 
tribes with that of the Catholic hilesisharies, The aithor 
Ades Heb think that ex terinination of the Tidiahe is FeRF 
Hand evidenee af the Gespel hating been emeetuall¥ 
preached ta then u¥ Hhele White Hele ARS, AF AF tlinEe 
While Reighhars having a ¥erF Whelesame pereeption 
thenmselyes af What the Gospel is, He claims that even 
degraded oF inferiag yaces ha¥e same righis—among them 
the right te live—and that the Christianity which lets 
them live, putting up with their faults and seeking by 
degrees to exterminate the faults instead of destroying 
the men themselves, is more like original Christianity 
than that which exhibits itself in provoking Indian wars. 
The success of the Jesuit missions among the Indians isa 
matter of history, and the success of Catholic missions in 
Mexico and elsewhere among men of the inferior races is 
appealed to as further evidence that the Roman mission- 
aries best succeed in spreading the Gospel among the 
heathen, because they let the converted heathen live to 
profit by it. 

The author insists that most of the matters to which 
Protestants object in his Church are matters only of dis- 
cipline, not of faith, and that a man may be a good 
Catholic so long as he holds to the latter, although he re- 
ject the former. Without some effurt to unite all who 
believe in the fundamentals of Christian belief, he fears a 
new advent of universal scepticism and materialism. 


The same pride of intellect, of literary culture, and of | ee. Wei eee eee ee 
“ s . ci . embert. Tra ey. ¢ enor. Ba ore: 
philosophical knowledge which distinguishes our age I Kelly & Piet. ; 


truth; and if his written teachings lack the strong en: 
forcement of his unequalled eloquence, the dignified sim- 
plicity with which his precepts are enforeed—his exten- 
sive learning and tender sympathy with mankind—render 
him especially an instrument in the hands of God to 
guide, to strengthen, and to elevate the growing mind of 
France. Bred in early life to the bar, with every pros: | 


pect of achieving a brilliant career, he suddenly resolved | 
| 


to relinquish the pursuit of the law and to join the order |. 


of the Dominicans, He reflected, we are informed by his | 
biographer, that the Dominicans had been conspicuous | 
among religious orders for thelr rigid exercise of poverty, | 
chastity, and obedience; and it moreover seemed to him | 
that these virtues were fast dying out in France; but 
feeling assured thet “a virtue can no more die than a 
star can fall out of the firmatment,” he resolved to prove 
that these virtues still existed in the religious world, and 
his subsequent life etatids as at example of the truth of 
lis theory, The first letter wae wWeitte on the day on) 


which his great Fesulve was iadé, He says: 


“Only veeterday f trae fillet worldly Mtietes : alihotieh Fellelon 
HAM Hired Bote ehithe Th itty thutHBHEa, alobe wie att tie de 
retin: Pocdae He Hopea the Hieber, aH E buted Here Heli 
HHH BRE GHePHly #HA Hedee, Pane bere HER elated, and 
et raiias sun teat aie Hite tb hae PHine ahaut : A 
FOOTY CHUTE THHHIPRE To THE WHER THe ldeb Fae AP Hehe heeaka | 
TH HHHH Phe BAH GHA aPohale Tide & etieie Brahe all the eeat 
dered, dacannected teaihe there. There le anech a ¥aet dileeence 
HebWeek The WameRE Which Iallawe and the mament which pre 


cedes this ane, between What Wwe were helure and what we are | 


afier, that the ward grace has been invented ta convex the idea 
of this magic atrake, of this light from an high.” 


Had he pursued his original calling, his great abilities 
and remarkable eloquence would doubtless have rendered 
him one of the most distinguished adyecates at the 
French bar; the same talents, differently directed, led 
him to a still higher sphere, in which, as priest, bene- 
factor, and teacher, he stands pre-eminent. His life was 
he knew no rest; he never allowed himself to relapse 
into that state of dreamy inaction so common to those 
who enjoy what is called a religious state of existence ; 
he never permitted his inner life to grow at the expense 
of everything else; the great powers and faculties of his 











soul here developed for the good of mankind, and his 
broad, comprehensive benevolence stimulated him to the 
| performance of the duties which were conducive to the 
growth of religion and the general elevation of his 
| fellow-men. 


consistent with his teachings, and in his arduous labors | 


might add, to all Christendom, 

We cannot close this short notice without commending 
in the highest degree the excellence of Mr, Trenor's 
translation, 


THE COLLEGR, TI MARKET, AND THE 
COURTS 

T is unfortunate that female writers who endeavor 

to prove the fitness of their sex to enter the circle of 
masculine professions, and to take upon themselves, toa 
certain extent, the masculine duties of government, will 
indulge in a strain of mingled invective, protest, and 
complaint so absolutely opposed to the ideal of reason 
able argument that it involuntarily strengthens in the 
reader's mind his time-honored conviction that they are un 
fit for it. And, if unfit for it when the slow preparation for 
publication gives thine to reeonsider and retotel, how 
iitieh tore tinfit to enter Into those unpremeditated dia 
cussions which are tinavoldable dit a& profeestotial TN or 
oie whieh takes #& share id the politienl tntereata of the 
CouHLEY: Mei tiie, perhaps, be fuigieen TP they paiee 
Helure AUPE He & BUTE toe bHPD TEE bleiient Tite the 
already FeRed WhiFlpeel oF pubne Hie OW the pliable rit 


A ata public politieal deeting the excitement of the dees 


Sigh Hay BR CH8e FeheHeREE, AHA The RebbReTTy hak AF PES 
ing the attention ef the audienee may, ta & CoRR es 
tent, ablige a lecturer ta Fesart ja the arguments and 
illustrations most likely ta appeal taa mixed assemblage. 
| But, in a hook which demands the dispassionate thanght 
| of the reader, it is difficult ta pardon the faulis we men- 
| tion except upon the ground of a natural feminine inca- 
| pacity to avoid them—which, of course, is the conclusion 
/which the writer least desires. 

In Mrs. Dall’s Lectures, thorough as they are, and full 
of valuable suggestion, we are continually vexed by 
faults of style, taste, and temper which the time that has 
elapsed since their first delivery must have left ample 
leisure to correct or remove. Another defect—one, we 
fear, also peculiarly feminine—is the too great profusion 
of examples. A mere encyclopedic enumeration of per- 
sons can neither attract nor convince any one, and if it 
did, by such a process the thread of an argument gets 80 
buried under a weight of proof that it is with difficulty 
recovered. Still, amid a great deal that is superfluous, 
| Mrs. Dall brings forward not a little suggestive thought, 
and shows a faculty for reasoning, when she chooses to 








* Lacordaire’s Letters io Young Men. Edited by the Count de 
1867. 


* The College, the Market, and the Court ; or, Woman's Relation 
to Education, Labor, and Law, By Caroline H. Dall, Boston: 
' Lee & Shepard. 
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confine herself to reason, which ought to render her aid 
especially valuable at the present time; a time when 
there is so much agitation about woman's rights, and Bo 
little explicit statement of their nature, Tho three first 
Lectures treat of education in the widest sense of the 
word, and Mra, Dall supports her views by a redundaney 
of illustration which, as we have before remarked, be 
comes tiresome, Her notions about the benellt of a 
mingling of the sexes in echool and college seem rather 
extreme, and her arguments are moatly drawn from some 
Weatern colleges which are filled with young enthuslasta 
who have strained every nerve to find means to enter 
them, and which, therefore, can never resemble in tone 
almilar inatitutions at the North or Bast, filled as they are 
with the rich youth of great cities, whose minds are 
usually bent on anything but studious pursuits, Mra, 
Dall’s second “ course,” treating of the state of the mar- 
ket for female labor and the evil unfortunately so closely 
connected with the subject—prostitution—is clearly and 
forcibly written, exhibiting both courage and delicacy in 
the treatment of a painful subject and great knowledge 
of detail in the indication of practical remedies, The 
statistics strike us as being drawn rather largely from 
English sources, but still the similarity of customs in the 
two countries renders them, to a certain extent, valuable. 
The last three Lectures of the book are devoted to a 
consideration of the laws especially affecting women in 
various countries. The rapid modifications in laws re- 
lating to property and divorce which have taken place 
both here and in England, show plainly enough the state 
of public opinion, which is always ready to cast aside the 
law it has really outgrown. Reformers are apt to grow 
weary of gradual movements, but just now we are in 
one of the transition periods, when the labors of the 
past seem at last to bear fruit in the changes of the | 
present ; changes that might appear sudden to us, did we | 
not know how far back was their beginning. In her ap- | 
pendix, which reviews the labors and successes of the 
last ten years, Mrs. Dall finds ground for reasonable satis- | 
faction in remarkable instances of women whose success 
in trade, art, or literature helps to sustain the weaker sis- 
ters; in the alterations in certain laws, and in the chang- 
ed toneof publicopinion, She evidently perceives that to 
the latter must female, even more than male, reformers 
look with hope of radical change, Spasmodic alteration 
may be brought about by exceptional effort, but the revo- 
lutions that permanently affect human society must 
come from within itself; they must be the product of 
long-suffered il, of patient labor, of noble example, 
whose slow-gathered forces help to swell those waves of 
progress which, at far intervals, rise to overleap the 
ancient barriers and to wash away a thousand impedi 
ments, 
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natural phenomena, Yet, on the other hand, as he more 
fully argeued in his work on Were-wolves, he rejeeta the 
inatter-offact severity of the theoretical mythologista, 
and, while putting before the reader all the phases of 
these traditions that he has found in the medimval and 
ancient literature of Europe and Asia, he protests 
“apainat the manner in which our German friends fasten 
rapaciously upon every atom of history, sacred and pro 
fine, and demonstrate all heroes to represent the aun, all 
Villaina to be the demona of night or winter, all aticla 
and apeara and arrowa to be the lightning, all cows and 
sheep and dragons and swana to be the clouds,” 


Artemua Ward in London, and Other Papera, 
comie illustrations by J, 1, Howard, New York: G. W. 
Carleton & Co, London; S, Low, Son & Co, 1867,— 
However it may turn out asa business speculation, we 
hardly think the publishers have consulted the author's 
abiding fame in putting forth this posthumous volume, 
The letters to Punch have generally been regarded as 
fuilures, and reading them again in this collected form we 
are forced to admit the general sentence a justone, The 
Other Papers, which consist of sketches contributed to the 
local columns of The Cleveland Plaindealer, are for the 
most part below mediocrity and show few traces of that 
peculiar humor which made Artemus Ward famous 
wherever English is spoken. And we think justly so. 
It is idle to deny his claim to rank well among our best 
humorists so long as we laugh at his books. Laughter 
is the test of humor: 

‘““A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 
Of him that makes.” 
And surely the jests, or, as he was wont to call them, the 
‘‘goaks,” of the old showman have prospered well and 
widely. Rude and unrefined as his humor may have 
been, it is irresistibly funny. Himself and his wife Betsy 
and his wax-works are characters in our comic literature. 
Even in this his Jast and worst book we catch occasional 
glimpses of his best vein. The description of Reuben 
Pettingill’s pyrotechnical studies has much of that sub- 
dued and solemn drollery which made Mr. Browne’s lec- 
tures so inimitably ludicrous, and the letter from the 
tomb of Shakespeare is almost as good as the account of 
Artemus’s tour through the Southern Confederacy. This 
brief criticism is what Mr. Charles Reade might call de- 
licious: “ Some kind person has sent me Chawcer’s poems. 
Mr. ©. had talent, but he couldn’t spel. No man has 
a right to bea litrary man onless he knows how to spel. 
Itisa pity that Chawcer, who had geneyus, was unedicated, 
He's the wuss speller I know of.’ The letter on Science 
and Natural History has also some capital touches, He 
says of his reception in England; “ Hospitality has been 
pored all over mo, At Liverpool I was asked to walk all 
over the docks, which are nine miles long ; and I don’t 
remember a instance since my ‘rival in London of my 
gettin’ into a cab without a Briton comin and perlitely 
shuttin’ the door for me, and then extendin’ his open 
hand to'ards me, in the most frenly manner possible, 
Does he not by this simple yet tuchin’ gesture weleum 
me to England? Doesn't he? Oh yes, I guess he 
doesn’t he.” But, a8 we have sald, the greater part of the 
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‘Gould, M.A. Boston: Roberta Broa, 1807.—'The Mesars, 
Roberts have secured an honorable place among the few 
fitine whose dimprint may be always and implicitly ae 
cepted ag agatirance of the excellence of the books that 
bear thei; and of the vatloua interesting works whieh 
they hive selected fur the Atnerieat public frott fretet 
Hieiatite few will be bend with tore general interest 
that) Mr: Bari Guild's iiveatipatione tite the oripih 
#0 tied Of legends With whilel, Th autie forth oF 
OHeR, EVERY GHE HAS Bee THe fot His HitPeery dies 
Ruch Fesearehes, uf euukee, neUlee BOHIeHHIE GP ledie 
blastié destruetion of Wile GP PHBLAF WHIEn We Would AA 
Fahd aS ¥ERY THIN. Th is Reb PleasAnE, NaF THetahee 
espertaliy, we should think, fae Beitgerland—te be tald 
Hat exvelly that there was Ae Willian Pell, bab that he 
is pnly a shadowy hera whe belangs ta the eaminan stack 
afall Aryan nations; and that the archers skill ia eleay 
ing the applean the boy's head, the second arrow for the 
destruction af the tyrant, and all the rest efit, belong to 
the mythology as well of Persia, Iecland, and Denmark 
asof Switzerland. So the dog Gellert is no longer the 
gallant hound who slew the wolf tosave Llewellyn's heir 
—he isa part of a myth current in various forms from 
Wales to India, and related by Alsop, Allian, and Aptho- 
nius, the current root of them all by Mr. Gould’s inter- 
pretation being this: “A man forms an alliance of 
friendship with a beast or bird. The dumb animal 
renders him a signal service. He misunderstands the 
act and kills his preserver.” Gellert and Tell are, perhaps, 
the only objects of faith whose demolition need be re- 
gretted. Others are traced down through all their 
wanderings and metamorphoses—the Wandering Jew, 
Prester John, the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, the Man in 
the Moon ; other popular superstitions are fully detailed 
—the Divining Rod, Tailed Men, Pope Joan, the Moun- 
tain of Venus, and the Terrestrial Paradise. 
author brings wide research and varied scholarship, dis 


pelling much nonsense and accounting for many fanciful 
uperstitions as allegorical explanations of well-known 


book is by no means up to the standard of his former 
work, it Incka spontaneity and freshness, abd the humor 
is often painfully foreed,  Llness, that sad illness whieh 
ended in an untimely grave, nay account for the inferior 
ity of the Punch papers; and as for the others, we will 
Hot jidge them harshly; they are all that is left to tis 
How of & fellow of Tnbinite jest,” whott oF hithorotis 
literatiive eotild TH apare, Before eotelidiie, however, 
We CHitot PefPATH froth Cofdolifie with Mb Carletoh oa 
His thiists: Poot as Were the ilisthatione ta the feria 
volutes of the sefibs, these ae, Hf possible, wakse, Wrath 
CPLA THSHECLION We Should Bae Fher had heel dba wy 
with & BHPRE stick And CHARA Red WIE a jaek-RAife. Ag 
tenis Ward's memory deserees bebber things. 

The Beawics af eth; er, Power af Mary's Patron 
ages. Leaves from the Ave Maria. New Fork: B. 
UsShes. dn the sang value is Oaatiua, the Rose af 
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the A'ganguins. By Afvs. Anna H. Darsey. 1867.— 
This is a collection of interesting narratives, well told, 
illustrating, in the view of the writers, the miraculous 
power of Mary, the Queen of Heaven, ta give deliverance 
in the greatest straits. Several of the stories relate won- 
derful incidents in the middle ages; as Notre Dame du 
Gavet, Jane of Portugal, The Prisoner of War, by L. 
@Appily, ete. The last one describes in a spirited style 
incidents from the Algonquin mission. The tales are 
good, even if the miraculous features be not credited. As 
one of the writers remarks: ‘“ Nothing would be easier 
than to explain the facts by natural means.” The Galley- 
Slave: an Incident in the Life of Vincent St. Paul, is one 
of the most attractive of these tales. 

A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures, Doctrinal, Criti- 
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Utrecht, Holland, ‘The latter is one of the moat distin. 

guished and evangelical of the living Duteh divines, 

Fronmiiller, a Wiirtemberg paster, wrote the commen. 
tary on Peter’a Epistles and on Jude, Dr. Braune, gen 

eral superintendent at Altenberg, ia the author of the 
commentary on the Epistles of John, De, Isidor Mom 

bert, an MNpiscopal clergyman of Lancaster, Pa, ia the 
translator and editor of the whole volume, 

Thia is the fourth volume published by Mr, Seribner 
of the entire work, and others are in preparation, It ts 

a large and costly undertaking, One might naturally 
doubt whether it would be successful, But it haa proa- 
pered almost beyond precedent, Four or five thousand 
copies of the earlier volumes are already in circulation ; 
as if the larger the book the better the sale, only this is 
better aa well as larger, It is better—not as more ecriti- 
cal than any other, for there are more critical commen- 
taries; not as more practical than any other, for some 
commentaries are more practical—in a sense; but for 
a combination of the critical with the practical, in ad- 
justment to the wants of the ministry, this commentary 
is, on the whole, the best; and hence, we think, its suc- 
cess, 

It is not a faultless commentary. Dr. Lange himself, 
with all his learning and even genius, is sometimes very 
fanciful, and beats about the bushes on many a side 
track. Dr, Van Osterzee is more sober and better trained. 
The practical part (Homiletical Hints) is sometimes over- 
loaded. Where there is so much bulk, there must needs 
be some chaff. But these homiletic hints also contain 
very much food for thought and study, and will help 
ministers much better than the skeletons and outlines of 
sermons which were once so popular. 

The American edition is supervised by Dr. Schaff, who 
has a genius for hard and varied work. The exegetical 
apparatus is more complete than in the German original ; 
and the necessary supplements are made to American and 
English books, too often neglected by German scholars. 
Dr. Mombert has faithfully grappled with the unde- 
niable difficulties of translating the German ; and, though 
traces of the foreign idiom are now and then appa- 
rent, has produced a translation which reads well in 
the English, while correctly rendering the German. 
All the Catholic Epistles are here given in a single 
volume. And this will recommend it to many readers 
who have felt the lack of a good commentary on just 
this portion of the New Testament. 


The Historical Transformations of Christianity. From 
the Hrench of Athtnase Coquerel the Younger. By F. P. 
vans, Ph.D., Professor of Modern Languages and Liter- 
ature in the University of Michigan. “ Keelesia indigit 
reformatione.” —Savonarola, Boston: William V. Spen- 
cer, 1867.—We have attentively read this little work 
of M, Coquerel the Younger, and have found in it 
not one new idea, It is nevertheless a very valuable 
little book, showing as it does the tendency of leading 
minds among the French Socinians to reconstruct their 
religious ideas rather than to prosecute thelr destruc. 
tive tendencies to the complete annihilation of Christian 
faith, M. Coquerel has more faith in the Gospels than 
Strauss has; but inconsistently, for he explicitly admits 
Strauss'’s notion of the Gospel mythus, and of course 
rejects the idea of Inspiration. Yet his conception of 
Jesus and his apostolical personages ta unspeakably 
siperior to the drivelling and almost disgusting sen 

titnhentalism of Renan. Tt is no little matter to have, as 
M. Coytterel certainly lias, a worthy eoneeption of “ the 
jen Chitist Jestis:”’ The radient defeet of this book is 
that it pretends te & Beletitifie tiethod whieh it does het 
possess; ‘PHUS oh HE page (25) we have two eoiitradie 
tory Gentes OF FeliBion, AHA BH the Hest page Ah Appl 

HHIbH BF the Baie Word 1H & BeHSe THEBHSISteHE With 
eiiher The Fadienl merit OF the bank i8 Hs tharaueh 
manliness, hich HAbHFAlLY Bhapws Thself 1A a Alstinee and 
e¥eH FehEmeRE Fepudiatien nF paRlheisw a8" an eHARM AHS 
essary? Here and there we Bad extremel¥ well written 
passages ; and accasionally phrases af camprechensi¢e and 
e¥en epigrammatic seat entionsness. The translater hag 
dane his wark well, thaugh he has tea aften committed 
the error of intraducing Gallicisms. ‘One can cause 
that upright conscience shall reyalt” and ‘teach af us 
has been able to make the experience” are simply not 
Haglish. Dr. Eyans has moreover now and then used 
individual words which are not Hnglish. Such are divin- 
ize (p. 88) and Israelitic (passim). Sacrilogist (p. 127) is at 
best doubtful ; and we would suggest that virility (p. 68) 
is a very unhappy rendering of the French virilité. It 
should have been manliness. “ Virility” applied to 
Jesus in the usual English sense has an unpleasant 
sound to many who are neither monks nor nuns. 


The Man with the Broken Ear. Translated from the 


French of Edmund About, by Henry Hult. New York: 
Leypolat & Holt. 1867.—In this delicious bit of Frenchi- 








cal, and Homiletical. By John Peter Lange, D.D. Trans- 
lated and Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., in connection 
with Divines of various Evangelical Denominations. Vol. 


IX. of the New Testament ; containing the Epistles Gen- 
eral of James, Peter, John, and Jude. New York: Charles 


ness M. About again displays the versatility of his pew- 
ers by another effort of that sort of scientific mystifica- 
tion in which Edgar Poe was wont to indulge with such 
fine effect. The hero is a French Colonel Fongas, who 
was captured by the Russians in the Napoleonic wars, in 





Scribner & Co. 





1867.—The commentary on the Epistle 


of James is by Dr. Lange and Dr. Van Osterzee, of 


1813, was sentenced as a spy, imprisoned for execution, 
frozen in his cell and apparently dead. A German savan, 
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an enthusiast and expert in occult physiological prob- 
lems, who had desiccated and reanimated thousands of 
worms, rotifers, and tardigrades, convinced himeelf that 
the death was but apparent, bought the body as if for 
dissection, proceeded elaborately and cautiously to desic- 
cate the colonel, which he successfully accomplished, and 
the body, reduced to a third of its weight, lay a living 
mummy until 1859. He was then resuscitated by an as- 
femblage of physiologists of France and Germany, who 
applied the reverse process of that by which his anima- 
tion was suspended ; and the colonel, unconscious of his 
long sleep, awoke, as he supposed, after a night's reat, to 
the Russian wars and the France and the Europe of half- 
century ago, Le ia, of course, a vivacious and impas 
sioned Rip Van Winkle, who cannot comprehend the 
downfall of hia Emperor and subsequent history of his 
native land, the changes in foreign policy, least of all the 
pacific relationa between “ this young man,” aa le styles 
the Emperor Louis Napoleon, and “ perfidious Albion,” 
Undoubtedly much more might have been made of this 
aspect of the case, but M, About has been content mere- 
ly to suggest the opportunities for keen political satire 
which few could have executed with more effect than he, 
had he been so minded, Of his firat impressions, these 
incidents of his trip to the capital may serve as a sam- 
ple: 


** The epeed of the rail-cara fairly intoxicated him, He wasin- 
épired with a positive enthusiasm for this force of steam, whose 
theory was a closed book to him, but on whose results he medita- 
ted much, 

** With a thousand machines like this, two thousand rifled can- 
non, and two hundred thousand such chaps as lam, Napoleon 
would have conquered the world in six weeks, Why doesn't this 
young fellow on the throne make some use of the resources he 
has under his control? Perhaps he haen't thought of it, Very 
well, 'll goto see him, If he looks like a man of capacity, Vil 
give him my idea; he'll make me minister of war, and then— 
Forward, march |’ 

** He had explained to him the use of the great iron wires run- 
ning on poles all along the road, 

“*The very thing!’ said he, ‘Here are aides-de-camp both 
fleet and judicious, Get them all into the hands of a chief-of 
staff like Berthier, and the universe would be held in a thread by 
the mere will of a man,’ 

‘iis meditations were interrupted a couple of miles from 
Melun by the sounds of a foreign language. He pricked up his 
ears, and then bounded from his corner as if he had sat on a pile 
of thorns, Horror! it was English! One of those monsters who 
had assassinated Napoleon at St, Helena for the sake of ensuring 
to themselves the cotton monopoly, had entered the compart- 
ment with a very pretty woman and two lovely children, 

*** Conductor, stop!’ cried Fongas, thrusting his body half way 
out of the window, 

*** Monsieur,’ said the Englishman in good French, ‘I advise 
you to have patience until we get to the next station, The con- 
ductor doesn’t hear you, and you're in danger of falling out on 
the track. If Ican be of any service to you, I have a flask of 
brandy with me and a medicine ch est.’ 

**No, sir!’ replied Fongas in a most supercilious tone, ‘I'm 
in want of nothing, and I'd rather die than accept anything from 
an Englishman! If I'm calling the conductor, it’s only because I 
want to get. into a different car, and cleanse my eyes from the 
tight of an enemy of the emperor.’ 

*“* Tassure you, Monsieur,’ responded the Englishman, ‘that 
I am not an enemy ofthe emperor. I had the honor of being re- 
ceived by him while he was in London. He even deigned to pass 
a few days at my little country-seat in Lancashire.’ 

***So much the better for youif this young man is good enough 
to forget what you have done against his family; but Fongas 
will never forgive your crimes against his country.’ ” 


Interwoven with much of this sort are some rare ad- 
ventures of the gallant colonel during his second brief 
existence of a month; among them a notable love com- 
plication, strangely solved by discoveries respecting his 
relationship to the lady and events that had transpired 
during his suspended animation,and various other perplex- 
ing anachronisms. With the whole many of our readers 
are no doubt familiar, and others will find that the story 
has lost none of its dash and sprightliness in the excellent 
translation of Mr. Holt. 


Nature and Life: Sermons. By Robert Collyer, Pastor 
of Unity Church, Chicago. Boston: H. B. Fuller ; 
Chicago: John R. Walsh. 1867.—Mr. Collyer has won a 
high position as an eloquent preacher, representing the 
most liberal wing of the Unitarians in this country. His 
patriotic services during the war, which are incidentally 
illustrated in various parts of this volume, have given 
him an honorable record and a reputation far beyond the 
bounds of hisdenomination. These sermons are anything 
but sermons, in the common usage of the word : they are 
spirited and eloquent speeches and essays, encouraging 
the developement of the highest civic and human virtues. 
Nothing of the traditional dulness of the sermon clings 
to them. They are worthy of being well and widely 
read, for. they stir the pulse and animate to noble and 
worthy deeds. Those who may differ from Mr. Collyer 
very decidedly in theology will be willing to go with him 
as far as he goes with assent and encouragement. He is 
a truly eloquent and frank man, The volume is hand- 
somely brought out. 


The Merrimac and its Incidents: An Epic Poem. By 
Rovert B. Caverly. Boston: Innes & Niles. 1866.—-As 
the title-page gives no record of a publisher, we suspect 
that this is one of those obstinate works which, in defi- 
ance of gods and men and the booksellers, are “printed by 
the author.” For the sake of Messrs, Innes & Niles’s repu- 
tation we trust we are right. The following lines, chosen 
ta random,will show why : 


“ Where Wonalancet dwelt in wigwam fair, 
Now dwells, in pride of mansion, Dr. Ayer, 
Whose nostrums pure and eclentific skill, 
To cure the nations from a tide of ill, 

In doses daily measured by the tons, 
And cords of calendars in numerous tongues 
Go forth,” 


There are something over thirteen hundred lines more 
just as good as these. The illustrations are equal to the 
poetry, most of them being borrowed and, indeed, it is 
only fair to add, credited to Iarper's Magazine. The 
Old Homestead is represented by a picture of a granary 
taken from one of the Rev. Mr, Abbott's Mranconia Sto- 
ries. 

College Life: Ita Theory and Practice. By Rev, Stephen 
Olin, DD, LLD., late President of the Wealeyan 
University, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1807— 
This is a book which we would gladly see in the hand of 
every atudent in the country, Ite suggestions for col- 
lege life are full of sound practical wiadom, and may be 
read with profit by teacher and pupil alike, The chap 
ters on Mental Discipline and Offences against Propriety 
and Good Taste are especially valuable to the younger 
atudent, who is too apt to ignore both; to mistake the 
means for the end in belleying that education finishes 
when it properly only begins, and to fancy that manli- 
peas consiste to a large extent in tobacco, beer, and slang, 
There is a lack of thought and true intellectual culture 
in our American colleges—universities we have none— 
which such books as this may tend tocorrect, The pub- 
lishers, we think, deserve well of college faculties for is- 
sulng Dr, Olin's discourses “in a form adapted to the 
library of a student,” 


A Painter's Camp, By Philip Gilbert Hamerton, In 
Three Books, Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1867,—Consid- 
ered merely in its literary aspect, we know of no pleas- 
anter book than this for summer reading, ‘The descrip. 
tions of Highland scenery and of camp life at Loch Awe 
are especially charming ; and the author's views of French 
institutions are singularly free from British supercilious- 
ness, Artistically, we consider it a most valuable addition 
to our literature, If the majority of American painters 
showed half the enthusiasm and energy that Mr. Hamer- 
ton displayed, the halls of the Venetian building on ‘T'wen- 
ty-third Street would present ‘a more gratifying spectacle, 
‘The author has, we think, acted judiciously in publishing 
the Thoughts on Art in a separate volume, as it is of less 
general interest, though still more artistic value, than 7'he 
Painter's Camp. Both are profitable reading. 


The Psychological Journal—We have received with 
much pleasure the first number of a new Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Psychological Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence, 
edited by Dr. William A. Hammond, professor of dis- 
eases of the mind, etc., in the Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College. The reputation of Dr. Hammond will lead the 
public to expect unusual excellence in a publication of 
this sort to which his name is attached, and, so far as the 
first number is concerned, we can promise that they will 
not be disappointed. The table of contents includes 
three substantial original articles, five well-chosen selec- 
tions and translations, a number of reviews and book 
notices, and an interesting chronicle of medical cases and 
intelligence. The original articles are all by Dr. Ham- 
mond, and evince his customary force, lucidity, and learn- 
ing. Weshould say that this quarterly would be enthu- 
siastically welcomed by the profession, as it certainly 
gives every indication of deserving such a reception. 
Typographically it is one of the best attempts yet seen 
in this country, as indeed it should be, coming as it does 
from the press of Messrs. A. Simpson & Co. 

The American Tract Society, New York, has done a 
good service in republishing from the Religious Tract 
Society, London, Tischendort’s little work, entitled When 
were our Gospels Written? The preface gives an account 
of absorbing interest of the writer’s discovery of the cele- 
brated Sinaitic Codex. The argument for the historic 
credibility of Zhe Hour Gospels has never been better 
presented in so concise a form. It is a work deserving a 
wide circulation. This society also publishes the same 
treatise in the German language. 

We have also received from the Tract Society an inter- 
esting narrative embodying the main facts in the life of 
William Tyndale, the translator of the New Testament 
into English. It is by Mrs, G. 'T’. Martyn. 

Mr. Henry Hoyt, Boston, sends us a series of question- 
books on The Ileroines of the Bible, by Rev. P. C. Head- 
ley, in three volumes, respectively adapted to the infant 
school, to children under fifteen years of age, and to those 
of maturer age, which seem to answer their purpose, 
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J.B. Lirpincorr & Co., Philadelphia,—The Seven Weeks’ War. 
By H. M. Hozier, F.C.8., F.G.8. 2 vols. Pp. xii, 390, 324, 
13867. 

A Manual of Marine Insurance. By Manly Hopkins. Pp. 
544, 1867. 

Sever & Francis, Cambridge.—Harvard Memorial Biographies. 
2 vols. Pp. 445, 483. 1867. 

T.B. Pererson & Bros , Philadelphia,—Little Dorrit. By Charles 
Dickens, Illustrated. Pp. 376. 1867. 

W. W. H. Davis, Philadelphia.—History of the 104th Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment, By W. W. H. Davis, late colonel. Pp, 364. 
1867, 
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Bietock & Co., New York,—Not a Hero, 
Pogh. 1867. 

Weerernn News Co,, Chicago.—Madelaine Darth, By . L. Ford. 
Pp. 72. 1867. 

Farpenw A, Brapy, New York,—The Fall of Fort Sumter; or, 
Love and War in 1860-61, By the Private Secretary to ———, 
ete. Pp. 16%, 1867. 

An Oration commemorative of the Restoration of the Union, with 
aTribute to the Alumni and Undergraduates of the College 
of New Jersey who fell in the National Struggle, Delivered 
by the Rev, Joseph T. Duryea, Pp. 101, 1866, 

T. B. Porwnaon & Bros,, Philadelphia. —The Rebel Chief. By 
Gustave Aimard, 1867, 


Woe have also received current isaies of Harper's Monthly, The 
Galaxy, The Old Guard] New York; The Congregational Ko- 
view—Boaton ; The Medical and Surgical Reporter—Philadelphia ; 
Tho Art Journal—London ; The Northern Moathly—Newark, 


By Mre. Eliza Lofton 





LITERARIANA. 


"BE learn with much pleasure that the establishment 
\ of a great brary on the plan of Mudio’s celebrated 
institution in London (now a joint-stock association) is con: 
templated by several gentlemen whose position in the 
literary world would ensure public confidence, and that 
it will probably commence operations during the coming 
autumn, A library of this sort in a first-rate situation— 
say, near Twenty-third Street and Fifth Avenue—well 
and liberally managed, and on a large scale, would, we are 
persuaded, be very popular and highly remunerative, 
There is at present nothing to speak of in the way of 
competition, and the London example has shown the ex- 
tent of the profit which such an enterprise ean be made 
to pay, The system of subscription according to a regu- 
lated tariff should be adopted, #0 that people can take a 
number of books into the country with them, making 
changes, as in England, by express, Tho number of 
ladies and families who would avail of such opportunities 
is unquestionably very large ; and, apart from other con- 
siderations, the scheme would be highly useful, as increas- 
ing the circulation of really good books which thousands 
would be glad to read, but whieh, in these hard times, 
only tens can afford to buy, We wish every success to 
the New Library Company, and shall do all in our power 
to aid in its prosperous establishment, 


Mason Henry 8. Burrace has in preparation a vol- 
ume to be entitled Brown University in the Rebellion 
It is the design of this volume to perpetuate the record 
of the graduates and non-graduates of the university 
who entered the military or naval service of the United 
States during the rebellion, The work will open with 
an introductory chapter, giving a general view of the 
university, with reference to the same period—a view 
illustrative of that spirit of loyalty which pervaded its 
halls throughout the struggle. This will be followed 
with a description of the memorial tablet recently placed 
in the chapel by the undergraduates of the university, 
with the address of Professor Dimon at the dedicatory 
services. Then will occur biographical sketches of those 
who died in the service—nineteen, so far as is now known. 
The volume will close with a roll of the living, giving 
date of entering the service, rank, regiment, etc.; date of 
promotions; if wounded, when and where; if on de- 
tached service, when and where; where served (depart- 
ment or states), and when mustered out. The work will 
be published early in the fall, by Rider & Brother, Provi- 
dence, R. I., and will be sold only by subscription. 
We are requested to state that persons connected with 
the college at any time, whether graduates or non-gradu- 
ates, who were in the military or naval service during 
the rebellion, will confer a favor by communicating with 
Major Burrage, Newton Centre, Mass. 


Frrep by Mr. Beecher’s example, Mr. Horace Greeley 
is said to be engaged in writing an autobiography for 
Mr. Bonner's Ledger. Literary fame is a seductive object 
of pursuit and occasionally leads even the sagacious and 
experienced into singular company. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Greeley will bring his work so far into our own 
time as to explain his recent advocacy and subsequent 
repudiation of the ambitious claims of a certain New 
York judge, as well as the history of The Tribune con- 
nection with the corporation advertising. 


THE OLD WOOD, 


I wander again in the leafy wood, 

Where the sunlight comes with its glare subdued, 
And the shades are deep, 

The woodpecker taps on the maple’s bark ; 

The squirrel sits in the hollow dark ; 
I would that I could sleep ! 


All is the same as in years ago; 
The same birds sing and flowers grow, 
And the shades are deep. 
The little brook murmurs the same old song; 
Tne same leaves float on its breast along ; 
I would that I could sleep! 


The same old odors are in the air; 

The same vld beauty is everywhere ; 
But the shades are deep. 

The same old letters he cut in the tree 

Are there to-day—but where is he? 


Oh! I would that I could sleep! WIT SiKES. 
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A BEAUTIFULLY printed and otherwise most attractive | of art; but when we light upon a masterly original genius, open- 


work is Hozier’s Seven Weeks’ War, just published in two 
volumes by Messrs. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, 
The maps and diagrams are uncommonly good, The 
book will attract much attention in this country and we 
reserve it for extended review, 


ANoTuER valuable work just published by the samo 
house is A Manual of Marine Insurance, by Manley Hop.- 
kins, Tho subject is one of much interest and import: 
ance, and the volume affords every appearance of compe- 
tent and exhaustive treatment, 


A BIRTHDAY SONU, 
To 8. G, 


1 
For ever wave, for ever float and shine 
lvfore my yearning eyes, oh! dream of mine 
Wherein | droamed that time wae like a vine, 


it, 
A creeping rose, that clomb a height of dread 
Out of the wea of Birth, all filled with dead, 
Up to the brilliant cloud of Death o'erhead, 


it, 
This vine bore many blossoma, which were years, 
Their petals, red with joy, or bleached by tears, 
Waved to and fro i’ the winds of hopes and fears, 

iV, 

Ifore all men clung, each hanging by his apray, 
Anon, one dropped ; his neighbor 'gan to pray; 
Aud po they clung and dropped and prayed, alway, 


, v. 
Hut 1 did mark one lately-open bloom, 
Wherefrom arose a visible perfume 
That wrapped me in a cloud of dainty gloom, 


vi, 

And rose—an odor by a apirit haunted— 

And drew me upward with a epeed enchanted, 
Swift floating, by wild sea or sky undaunted, 


vil. 
Straight through the cloud of death, where men are free, 
1 gained a height, and stayed and bent my kuee, 
Then glowed my cloud, and broke and unveiled thee, 
vill, 
"© flower-born and flower-eouled !" T said, 
"Bo the year-bloom that breathed thee ever red, 
Nor wither, yellow, down among the dead, 


IX, 
* May all that cling to sprays of time, like me, 
Be wweetly wafted over sky and sea 
By rose-breaths shrining maidens like to thee !" 


x; 
Then while we sat upon the helght afar 
Came twilight, like a lover late trom war, 
With soft winds fluting to his evening star. 


Xt. 
And the shy stars grew bold and scattered gold, 
And chanting voices ancient secrets told, 
And an acclaim of angels earthward rolled, , 


Sipney LANIER, 
Macon, Ga,, July 15, 1867, 
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ing up a new ephere of poetic opportunity, we must decline to 
restrict Ourselves to any standard which would exclude him from 
court. Whitman, with all his many and crying blemishes, ap- 
pears to us to have done something new both in performance and 
in suggestion; sumething which is intensely modern and in- 
tensely American; aumething which, without any exaggerated 
wildness of speculation or foolish worehip of the untried, may 
be expected to stand in a relation to future poetic efforts hardly 
Jess typical and monumental than the Homeric poems towards 
Grecian and epic work, or those of Shakespeare towards Bnglish 
and dramatic, Of couree, we do not say that Whitman is as good 
as Shakespeare or Homer, but that he is, like them, an originator, 
an initiator, possessed of a vast and noble range of conception 
and treatnent, His book is incomparably the /argeat poetic work 
of our period, In this respect we know nothing to be set beside 
it eave theas yet uncompleted Legenide dea Sidclea of Victor Hugo ; 
and the largences of thatia of a different order, consisting of a 
frent historico-apoculative acheme, treated assuredly with vivid 
fenive and original power, but atill according to the established 
and traditional bases of poetic form, Whitman, on the contrary, 
breaka with all precedent, He thinks, sees, invents, executes, 
And initiates entirely out Gf hia own personality; having a moat 
capacious mind and a boundless personal relation to whatsoever 
he has himeelf contemplated and experienced, and no relation at 
all to prescription of any sort, Indeed; he would be a poet with 

out nualogy and without association were it not for this, whieh 
in one great element of that power and prospective leadership of 
which he is daringly conscious—that he is altogether aud pro 

foundly in sympathy with the predominant temper and aima of 
the predominant nation to which he belongs, He brings a glow- 
ing mind into contact with his own time and people; and the 
flame from which it catches fire ia Americanism," 


Tim short-lived organ of the Adullamites, 7e Day, 
after bringing ita projectors to grief, has just finished by 
bringing its editor, Mr, James Hutton, into the Bankruptey 
Court with liabilities amounting to £3,000, From a 
statement made on behalf of the projectors, Harls Gros- 
venor and Lichfield and Lord Elcho, it appears that Mr, 
Hutton was introduced to these noblemen as a fit person 
to conduct the paper, and that upon his representation of 
ability to command the necessary capital to continue the 
enterprise once it was started, £3,000 was advanced to 

him with the understanding that it was to be repaid 
Vin the event of success, Otherwise not, That sum was 
apeedily sunk, and as much more incurred as debt, and 
then Zhe Day went down in endless night, But their 
lordships, it is gratifying to learn, have determined to 
| pay everybody except two impatient and distrustful per- 
| 





sons Who have gone to law, and who are to be left to 
that legal remedy which is so generally worse than the 
disease, 


WE are sorry to be informed, on the authority of Mr, 
Carl Benson, that a late number of Mvery Saturday con- 
tained a translation of one of Erekmann-Chartrain's 
stories (with the title altered) published as an original 
tale. Comment is superfluous, 


A WIUIMSICAL prophecy is contained in a number of 


Ir is reported that a life of the ex-Emperor Maximil | Punch, published October, 1854, and which, like many 


jan is in active preparation by one of our leading pub- 
lishers, and that it will be put on the market in a very 
short time. 


The Boston Post antithetically observes of its New 
York evening namesake that “ Mr. William Cullen Bry- 
ant is in the Scotch Highlands, and his paper is wallow- 
ing in the lowlands.” 


Mr. James Pecu, Mus. Doc., the learned organist of 
St. John’s, purposes shortly to publish Lays of Love and 
Friendship, a book of poems in one volume ; ules for the 
Instruction and Amusement of the Young ; and A Child of 
Sorrow, a romance in two volumes. If Mr. Pech is as pro- 
ficient in literature as in music his productions will be of 
substantial value. 


Messrs. Brouanton & Wyman, of New York, are 
about to publish a work entitled The History of the Great 
Republic, from the Discovery of America to the Present 
Time, considered from a Christian Point of View, by 
Jesse T. Peck, D.D. It will be illustrated by twenty- 
seven steel portraits and will be sold by subscription only. 


Mr. LoNGFELLOW’s Dante is reviewed by The Satur- 
day in no very enthusiastic strain ; its diction being char- 
acterized as “dry, perhaps captious, and certainly very 
unidiomatic.” 


MEssrs. GrorGE RouTLEDGE & Sons announce North 
Coast: a Volume of Original Poems, by Robert Buchanan. 


Mr.Wa.t WHITMAN is certainly destined to be famous, 
Let the critics say what they will, and the purists do 
what they may, there is that within the man which will 
surely make its mark, Like Leonato, he “ dill be heard.” 
An elaborate review of Mr. Whitman’s poems appeared 
in the last number of Zhe Chronicle, a new weekly politi- 
cal and literary journal published in London, which, by 
the way, gives promise of a useful and vigorous career. 
We subjoin an emphatic paragraph, which occurs to- 
ward the end of this review, by way of showing that 
people are not all of one mind in England respecting this 
curious writer, any more than they are in America: 

“The greatest distinction of Mr. Whitman as a poet is his pos- 
itive and entire originality. To any one who thinks 80, it is open 
to say that he is formless both in subject-matter and executive 
treatment; and that poetry muet and shall conform to certain 
prescriptions, and display certain delicacies and refinements of 
art, such (for instance) as we find in amplest measure in the 


| otlier conceits of that paper, foreshadowed actual events. 
The passage referred to occurs in what is styled “A 
scene from the Russian Gent,” in which, among other 
figures of the dramatis persona, are the Czar, the Grand 
Duchess Marie, the Grand Duke Constantine, and a cer- 
tain physician from the United States called Dr. Cott- 
man. ‘The latter gentleman has a conversation with 
the Czar and the Grand Duchess, which is enlivened by 
sherry-cobblers, and the scene proceeds as follows: 


“Grand Duch.—Go along with you! 
I will not stay and Jet you make me vain ; 
Farewell, you flattering Doctor. 
* Dr. Cottman.—Wal, time flies ; 
The hour has come for me, likewise, to say 
The word of parting, and absquatulate. 
So, about Sitka? 
* Czar.—Tell your Government 
That they shall have it cheap, at their own price; 
T'll sell it at a loss, so that I may 
The Yankee thorn plant in the British side. 
** Cottman.—Wal, good-by, Emperor, and good-by, 
Grand Duke. 
Your meseage I will take to General Pierce, 
And we may strike a bargain. You, meanwhilst, 
Will lick those cussed Britishers, I hope, 
Into a tarnal and universal smash ; 
Whittle down all their greatness to a pint, 
Scuttle their island, ’nih late John Ball, 
And of his catawampous carcass leave 
No more than an invisible grease-epot.”’ 


New weeklies seem to be as plenty in London as new 
evening papers in New York. The Chronicle is success- 
fully launched, and on the 13th of July was promised 
The London Scotsman, to be of the size of The Atheneum 
and devoted, as its name implies, to Scottish news, inter- 
ests, and letters. The leading incentive to the establish- 
ment of this journal is suggested as follows in the open- 
ing paragraph of its prospectus : 


“There is no member of the human family that is more widely 
diffused over the face of the earth than the Scoteman. There is 
none that, amid all bis wanderings, retains a warmer love for his 
native land. Information about her interests, her fortunes, her 
affairs, political, ecclesiastical, and social, has acharm for him 
which a stranger cannot understand, To ‘ the Scot abroad’ this 
luxury is now but partially supplied; not that there is any lack 
of journals to supply the news of each locality, but he may look 
in vain for a newspaper that will give him, in a reasonable com- 
pass and a readable state, a panoramic view of the course of life 
and thought over ‘broad Scotland.’ Zhe London Scotsman has 
been projected to supply this want. A weekly newspaper, pub- 





lished in London, and conducted by Scotchmen long familiar 
with the ways and opinions of their countrymen, and yet re- 


writings of Tennyson. Weshould.be the last to deny the unsafe- | moved by position from local feelings, and liberalized by educa- 
hees of any haphazard obtuseness or antipathy to these canons , tion from any jealousy of the sister members of the empire, its 


aim will be to give the pith and essence of Scotch news, and to 
discuss in a liberal and moderate spirit, and it is hoped in an 
original manner, all subjects interesting to Scotchmen,” 


Wat is termed “ an anti-ritualistic satire” has been 
published in Guildford, England, by Mr. Barfoot, under 
the title of 7'upper's Directorium ; being Secret Instrue- 
tiona to the Anglican Clergy. Mr. John Camden Hotten, 
of Piccadilly, has been kind enough to send it to us, and 
wo nay give it more extended notice hereafter. 


AMONG the moat valuable of recent contributions to 
philology is Dr, Friedrich Miller's recently published 
Tteine der waterreichiachen Kregatte Novaraum die Hrde in 
den Jahren 1857, 1858, 1859, To Dr. Miller, who is pro- 
fessor of Oriental languages at the University of Vienna, 
was entrusted the task of preparing for publication the 
linguistic materials collected by Dr, Sehezer in the No- 
vara expedition, The present volume contains the re- 
ault of hia labora, The book ia divided into four grand 
heada—the African, the Hindoo, the Australian, and the 
Malayo-Polynesian languages, The Hindoo division 
includes a dissertation on the origin, development, and 
extension of the Hindoo characters, 


Mn, Wo, Frepentcox Mayiensn, of Canton, China, con- 
tributes to T'riibner'sa Literary Record the following 
translation of a much admired poem by Lin Yirsi, a 
Chinese author of the T’ang dynasty (eired A,p, 800); 


THE LOWLY ABODE, 
Not its height, but the spirit it holds, gives the mountain ite 
name |! 
Not ite depth, but the dragon it hides, makes the river serene | 
In this lowly abode I enjoy peace of mind without fame, 
Where mosses the time-riven seams of the terrace have 
crown'd, 
And the tints of the garden glint in throngh the lattice'’s screen, 
The days pares in laughter and converse with scholars around; 
No access for him to whom study has yielded no prize | 
llere the scholarly lute quivers melody sweet, 
And the Odes give their golden delight to the eyes; 
No chord wounds the ear with a harshness unmeet; 
No labors of office fatigue and confuse ! 
Thus of old stood the hut that was Chu-Ko's® retreat: 
Thus the cot where Tze-yin +t might in solitude muse, 
Thus the Master} declared; * Tho’ to lands without culture I 
roam, 


No place is too lowly for me where true worth has a home!" 


Canton, China, Wo. Frepenicn Mayers, 


WE are glad to see that Mr. Walter Bagehot, whose 
writings upon the British constitution and cognate sub- 
jects have attracted, of late, 80 much remark and com- 
mendation, is likely to receive the compliment of sitting 
in Parliament for the University of London, The literary 
profession is certainly honored in England and France, 
whatever it may be here. We observe that the list of 
Mr. Bagehot’s supporters is headed by the name of Mr. 
Richard Holt Hutton, the respected editor of The Specta- 
tor, and that it includes the names of a great number of 
influential and celebrated persons, 


QUEEN VIcToRIA is said to have entrusted to Mr. The- 
odore Martin, the accomplished translator of Horace and 
Goethe, and, with the late Prof. Aytoun, author of The Bon 
Gaultier Ballads, the duty of concluding the Life of the 
Prince Consort, begun by General the Hon. Charles Grey. 
The first volume, relating to the early years of the Prince, 
has been already prepared by the latter gentleman under 
the direction of her Majesty, and will shortly be published. 
The remainder of the work which has been committed to 
Mr. Martin will, it is estimated, make three or four ad- 
ditional volumes. 


Ir is somewhat instructive to hear the inhabitants of a 
French town petitioning to have Voltaire, Rousseau, 
George Sand, Michelet, and other naughty writers exclud- 
ed from their public library. Thisis just what the good 
folks of St. Etienne have done, and, what is more, the 
Senate have approved their petition and referred it to the 
government, despite the remonstrances of M. Sainte- 
Beuve. 


TE business of peddling old novels under a new name 
seems to be quite as lively as ever. Mr. Charles Clarke, 
author of Charlie Thornhill, has a letter in The Times 
complaining that Messrs. Warne have republished, under 
the title of Tom Crackenthorpe ; or, Hunting and Steeple- 
chasing Adventures, an old novel of his printed some 
years ago, called A Bow for the Season. 


A VERY interesting literary event was the recent auc- 
tion sale of original manuscripts of Sir Walter Scott’s 
poems and several of his novels and prose works, which 
was advertised to come off on the 6th inst. They are, it 
is said, in perfect condition, and bound uniformly in Rus- 
sia with uncut edges. The MS. of The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel has not been preserved. 





*Chu-Ko Liang, the sagacions minister who supported Lin Pei, 
one of the heroes of the (hree Kingdoms (A.D. 200-220), is tradi- 
tionally reported to have been drawn with difficulty from the 
**hut of reeds,” where he led a impor gear life, to devote him- 
self to the labors of statesmanship and military command. 

+Sze-Ma ‘I'ze-ytin is another among the numerous instances 
quoted by Chinese history of philosophers preferring retirement 
to the distinctions of office. 

+The allusion here is to a saying of Confucius (the Master par 
excellence), who thus rebuked his disciples when remonstrated 








with by them concerning his wish to visit the barbarian tribes. 
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A PRIVATE letter from Paris informs us that M. Alex- 
andre Dumas is engaged on a new novel, the scene of 
which is laid in America, the time being that of our) 
civil war, It is understood that many of the detaila and 
incidents have been furnished by the eecentrie eques 
tricnne, Adal Isaacs Menken Heenan, or whatever elav the 
lady's name may be, Mivs Menken is not without lit- 
erary proclivities—of a certain order=-and ia reported to 
have kept a journal in which are amassed many remark- 
able occurrences, Which are to be“ worked up” in the 
new romance after M, Dumas’ own incomparable man 
ner, A Southern Athos, Porthos, and D' Artagnan may 
be expected to enliven the story, and it is ramored that 
some celebrated personages who figured in New Orleans | 
not long since will be introduced in thin disguises, No | 
one is more capable of manufacturing an interesting 
story from such materials than M, Damas, especially 
with the aid of so ingenious and enterprising a col. | 
laborator, 


| entitle’ The Sorrows of ILypsipyle. 


A nistony of the Freneh expedition to Mexico will, it 
is understood, soon be printed in Paris, under imperial 
inspiration, and, of course, calculated to set forth the 
beneficent intentions which dictated that expedition, and 
to show that, whatever its result, only credit should be 
awarded to its illustrious projector, 


Ir is now stated that the work upon which her Majes- 
ty Queen Victoria has been said to have been engaged 
will not be published, for reasons which those who read 
our London correspondent’s letter in the present issue 
will not be at a loss to divine, 


AN autobiography called Zhe Man with the Broken 
Nose is talked of in Paris, putatively the adventures of 
an English prize-fighter, and in reality a travesty of Ed- 
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COLCGATE’S AROMATIC VECETABLE 
SOAP. 


A superior TOILET SOAP, prepared from refined VEGETABLE | 
O1ts, in combination with GLYCERINE, and especially designed 
for the use of LADIES and for the NURSERY. Its perfume is 
exquisite, and its Washing properties unrivalled. For sale by all 
Druggists. 





HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED FLUID 
EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 


Eradicates eruptive and ulcerative diseases of the Throat, Nose, 
Eyes, Eyelids, Scalp, and Skin which so disfigure the appearance, | 
PURGING the evil effects of mercury and removing all taints, the 
remnants of DIsEASEs, hereditary or otherwise, and is taken by | 
ADULTS and CHILDREN with perfect SAFETY. 

Two TABLE-SPOONFULS of the Extract Sareaparilla, added to a ' 
pint of water, is equal to the Lisbon Diet Drink ; and one bottle 
is equal to a gallon of the Syrup of Sarsaparilla, or the decoctions 
as usually made. 

AN INTERESTING LETTER is published in The Medico- Chirurgi- | 
cal Review, on the subject of the Extract of Sarsaparilla in cer- 
tain affections, by Benjamin Travers, F.R.S, etc. Speaking of 
those diseases, and diseases arising from the excess of mercury, 
he states that no remedy is equal to the Extract of Sarsaparilla ; 
its power és extraordinary, more so than any other drug that Iam 


acquainted with. It is in the strictest eense a tonic with this in- | 


valuable attribute, that it is applicable to a state of the system so' 


sunken and yet so érritable as renders other substances of the tonic | First MEDAL at the American Institute, 1865, are the only Ameri- | 


class unavailable or injurious. 
HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 
Established upwards of eighteen years. 
Prepared by 
H. T. HELMBOLD, 


DRvGGisT AND CHEMIST, 
594 Broadway, New York. 


SOLD BY ALL DRY GGISTS. 


Those who desire brilliancy of complexio 
must purify and enrich the blood, which HELMBoLD’s ConcEN 
TRATED EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA invariably does. 

Helmbold’ 8. Take no other. Sold il by all druggists. 


Helmbold’ s Extract. | undergoes a change, and He~mpoip’s HicHty ConcENTRATED 


~ Quantity vs. “Quality. 


‘scholar, has been elected to fill the new chair of Sanskrit 


the awards at the Exposition, places 


at the head and above all others. 


the musical instruments exhibited at the Paris Exposition, 
, awarded to Steinway & Sons their Grand Testimonial | 


| ** for greatest superiority and novelty of construction in Pianos.” 


| PRESIDENT OF THE 


n| | plexion follows the use of HeLMBOLD’s ConcENTRATED Extract 


Ask for | tions of the ekin. i Sold by all Druggists. 


| 


l 
‘mond About’s extravagant romance, The Man with the ® apient indefinition in reply, I appeal to some of your oat 


Broken Ear. nig “ns some sap yd m ge What it signifies? I. A, 
o Tit Eviron ov Tie Rounp Tanne; 

A COLLECTION of seventy old black-letter ballads and gins Who will tell me the origin of the phrases Dutch courage 
broadsides, dating from 1559 to 1597, ia announced for and Dutch uncle—ey., “talk to him like a Dufeh unele?” 
publication in London, with a preface by Mr, Hallowell, Unica, duly 1, 18607, Yours reapocttully, Qu, 

Mn. G, 1, Lewes has published a third edition of lis) vo aie Borron ov Tun Rounp Tanne: 

History of Philosophy with corrections and additions; Sits T have often observed that water flowing ont through a 
the word “ Biographical "has also been dropped from the hole in the bottom of a basin or other venvel invariably taker n 
‘ 4 | rotary motion from right to left, There in doubtless some phil- 
title, | osophical reason for it; can any of your correspondents way 
Proresson CowkLt, reputed an excellent Oriental | what? Yours, CANTAB, 
Boston, July 6, 1867, 

‘ ae To tue Korron or Tur Rounp Tasie: 

and comparative philology at the University of Cam-| sig: ©. 1, will probably find the quotation he wante in Ply 
bridge, his chief competitor being Professor Anfrecht, farch,* De sera wuminis vindicta,” aw it is generally etyled in 
| Latin, the Greek title being, Hep rav bro Tod Yeaov Spadéug 

Mr. 2, 1, Horne, the author of Orion, a very remarka- Tiywpovjetvan,” 
ble poem, has recently published a classical drama enti * Pocantico” will find his old Dutch motto in Sallust, Jugur- 


. , ha, X.: * ConcordiA parvey res creecunt, discordi&é maxinuwe dila- 
tled Prometheus, the Kire-Bringer. Duntur,"* sean teaeinecacedias , < w. M, 
t y ‘ ° x 
Mr. ‘Tomas Asit has written a new classical drama) N&W Canaan, duly 21, 1867, 
To vue Eprron or Tun Rounn Tannin: 
Sin: The Saturday Review recently speculated upon the mean- 


Mr. Marrugkw AnNoLD has in press a new volume ing of the caot phrase, * All in my eye, Betty Martin,” but gave 
Pp . no explanation, Do you know whit it is? KY. 
of Poema, 


New Youn, July 3. 

The story, as we indistinctly remember it, 1s that an English 
sailor, while at a Spanish port, wandered into a cathedral where a 
service was being performed in honor of St, Martin—whoever he 
may be-—in which occurred a chant of whose refrain the closing 
| words were, * Mihi, beatt Martin!” Returning on shipboard, Jack 
) Was questioned about the service, and replied that it was" All 

NOTES AND QUERI IS. about my eye and Betty Martin,” whence, under the pressure, pos 
ai sibly, of excessive Protestantism, the phrase became significant of 
ry\O tue Eprror or Tut Rounp Tassie: * bosh," 
Sin: In a great many pieces of music, after the theme or To tue Eprron or Tae Rounp TaBLe: 
principal melody follows a change, generally (espec ally in more fin: Where is to be found the story of the Seven Sleepers ? 
modern compositions) a change of key, but often from major to PutLapenruta, duly 10, 
minor, which has marked in front of it Trio.” After asking a Mr. Baring-Gould’s Curious Myths of the Middle Ages tells 


number of more or less musical people, and uniformly getting about it. 


Mr. Denis Frorence MacCanrtay, M.R.S.LA., has 
published a translation of two of the Spanish dramatist 
Calderon's Mysteries of Corpus Christi, which is highly 
spoken of, 





THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 
AMERICAN PIANOS TRIUMPHANT 


“we vey > . o Ta , ” 
StTemnway & Sons, of New York, AT THE 


EXPOSITION OF ALL NATIONS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Ilave been awarded THe Firat GRAND GoLp MEDAL FOR AMERI- | 


i 
CAN Pianos, it being distinctly classified first in order of merit and | In addition to the 


placed at the head of the list of American Exhibitors, by the Sv- | GRAND GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR, 


PREME INTERNATIONAL JURY. the EmpeKor Naro.eoy, in person, accompanied the presentation 


This final verdict of the only tribunal determining the rank of with the decoration of 


THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF IIONOR, 


“} Satta > 7 
THE STEINWAY PIANOS thereby conferring to the 


CHICKERING MEDAL 
In addition to the above, the great ** Société des Beaux Arts’’ the only distinction over the four other medals awarded for 


of Paris have, after a careful examination and comparison of all Piano-fortes, all of which were exactly alike and of equal value, 
| and thereby confirming the unanimous award of the 


Medal | THREE JURIES AND THE IMPERIAL COMMISSION PLACING THE 
CHICKERING PIANO AT THE HEAD OF ALL OTHERS. 

{ 

| Warerooms, 

) 


Warcrooms, first floor of Steinway Mall, 71 and 73 East Four- | 652 Broadway, New York. 


- DWICHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 
Each number containing sixteen pages, including Four Pacrs 
or Music. Published fortnightly. Terms: $2 per annum, Speci- 


teenth Street, New York. 


PARIS EXPOSITION. 1867. 


THE HOWE SEW ING M ACHINE TRILU MPHANT! mens sent free. JOuN 8S. Dwiaeut, Editor. = 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., PuBiisuers, Boston. CIIAS. H. 
| DITSON & CO., 71 Broadway, New York. 
PIANO-FORTE MUSIC, 
CHOICE! SPARKLING! BRILLIANT ! 

Will be found in the New Collection, entitled The Pianist's 
, Album, just out, containing all the popular pieces that are inva- 
| al ; aye ro a ts ig 
And created a Knight of the Legion of Honor by the riably called for, and with which every play er should be familiar. 

| Adapted to the capacity of the majority of performers. Price, 
Emperor Napoleon | plain, $2 50; cloth, $3; full gilt, $4. Sent post-paid. OLIVER 


for the Sewing Machine, which puts “the Howe” at the head of DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston. CHAS. H. DITSON & CO, 
all sewing machiue exhibitors. | New York. 


THE FIRST AND BEST MACHINE IN THE WORLD! ' —- —_—_—— —— irene eae 
699 BRoapway, New York. | PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 


SPIEGEL MEERSCHAUM. las SAYINGS OF DR. BUSHWHACKER, 


ELIAS HOWE, JrR., 





| HOWE SEWINC MACHINE CoO., | 


AWARDED A 


: COLD MEDAL 


AND OTHER LEARNED MEN. 
By F. 8. COZZENS, 


, ESTABLISHED 1853. 


Messrs. Kaldenberg & Son, the oldest and most | 


extensive manufacturers in the United States, who received the | Author of the ** Sparrowgrass Papers,” 


{can exhibitors at the Paris Exposition of the celebrated Spiegel ET AL. 
| Meerechanm Pipes, Cigar-holders, and Amber Works, 

| Monograms, Portraits, etc., cut Lo order from this fine material, 

| which no other house has or keeps for sale. | £ ; 

| N.B.—All our goods are stamped, warranted to color well, and | Dr. Bushwhacker is incomparable, and is destined to bean emi- 
we giveuornosale. Kepairing, Boiling, etc., in superior | nent character in the world of literature. His sayings are ad- 
style ; r y radins 

| «* Send for Circular. | mirably adapted for Town and Country reading. 

|We are next to Broadway, 4 and 6 John. 


| _ Street, Up-Stairs, First Fioor. 





PRICE $1 59. 
A liberal discount to the trade. Bookeellers’ orders should be 
addressed promptly to 
A. SIMPSON & CO., Publishers, 


60 Duane Street, New York. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, to any address on receipt of the above 
price. 


| 
=e | 
A Clear, Smooth Skin and Beautiful Com-| 


| SARSAPARILLA. It removes black spots, pimples, and all erup- 


Inthe Spring Months the system naturally | 





Young Ladies, beware of the injurious 


SaRsaPARILLA. The dose is small. Those who desire a large Extract oF SARSAPARILLA is an assistant of the greatest value. | effects of Face Powders and Washes. All such remedies close up 


quantity and large doses of medicine err. Sold by all druggists. 


Not a few of the worst disorders that afflict. 
mankind arise from corruption of the blood. HE~mboip’s Ex- and renovates the blood, inctils the vigor of health into the sys- 
TRACT SARSAPARILLA is a remedy of the utmost yalue. Sold by tem, and purges out the humcrs that make disease. Sold by all 


all druggists. ° 


| Sold by all Draggists. 


the pores of the skin, and in a short time destroy the complexion. 
If you would have a fresh, healthy, aud youthful appearance, use 
HeELMBOLD’s ExTRACT SARSAPARILLA. Sold by all Druggiate. 


Helmbola’ s ‘Extract Sarsaparilla| cleanses | 





Helmbold’s Concentrated Extract Sarsapa- 


druggiste. | RILLA is the Great Blood Purifier. Sold by all druggists, 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE FALL OF FORT SUMTER; 


on, 


LOVE AND WAR IN 1860 AND ’'61, 


Perhaps it had been better toeall this hook The Sights in Warh- 
jngton at the beginning of the Great Rebellion, by the Private 
Mecretary to , ofe,: or yet more humorously it might have 
been, The Courtship of the old Judge Francia Underhill: or, The 
Mistress of London Heights, the Belle of the Capitol, and her 
Desperate Adventures, Some persons would think it till more 
attractive to have called it Professor Jackson and Mra, Lucy To 
binatha Stimkine, the Strong-Minder, Yet no matter, it ina hin- 
torleal novel humorous beyond all modern invention, a truthful 
yeture of the period, an uplifting of the veil where slept the em- 
bryo of the Great Rebellion, 

It is iiustrated not with startling impoesibilities, but ingen 
fous truths, Inthe frontispiece is the * Origin,” where is ween a 
country at peace, and yet division founded, Agriculture and 
Commerce are in the foreground on one side contemplating the 
lory and power of America, but on the left hand we behold 
‘ aollen betng trampled under foot by contending politicians; and 
back of there are seen the foolish tanaticiemes and © long-hatred 
followers” consequent to a lony, stale peace, The other illustra: 
tione are also noting polots te the iereat work, 

This historical novel ia not a tale of a common people ina 
common village, but it deals with persons whore he mo were 
more powerful than were all the warriors and philosophers of 
the Roman Empire, And yet so much laughter does it contain 
that but to open the book the noise begine, not for folly or pla- 
giarismes, but humorous mistakes and love out of all sorte, 

This great historical novel reminds you, too, that, aa in the 
frontinplece Justice wae trampled under foot, so has ehe risen, 
and pow eeizing the politicians’ throats does, through the pen, 
draw around them the magic circle of infamy, branding them, 
that coming generations may witness the doom of those who plot 
to destroy human liberty, 

For vale by FRED, A, BRADY, 22 Ann Street. New York, and 
by all booksellers everywhere, 1 vol, 8vo, price TW cents, paper; 
$1 25, cloth, Mailed, free of postage, on receipt of price, 


THE CRUCIAL TEST 
of the value of a medicine is Time, Does experience confirm the 
claims put forth in its favor atthe outset? is the grand question, 
Apply this criterion, so simple yet so searching, to 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER 
APERIENT. 


What has been its history? 


How has it worn? 
stand to-day ? 


The preparation has been over THIRTY YEARS BEFORE 
THE WORLD, Within that time at least five hundred nostrums 
assumed to possess the like properties have appeared and disap- 
peared, The “limbo of things lost on earth” is probably paved 
with empirical failures. Bat Tarrant’s SELTZER APERIENT, 
from the year 1835 to the year 1867 inclusive, has been winning 
“golden opinions of all sorts of people,” and is now a standard 
remedy throughout the civilized portion of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. What is this preparation? It is an artificial, portable, 
economical reproduction of the finest natural alterative, purga- 
tive, and corrective on the face of the earth ; with all the valuable 
properties of the original augmented, and all its drawbacks 
omitted. So say the Analytical Chemists, so say the Physicians, 
£0 say the Public, so says time, that tries all things and gives 
prestige and permanence only to that which is good. 


Ilow docs it 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient is a household name 
throughout the United States, British America, Tropical Amer- 
ica, and the West Indies. It is administered as a epecific, and 
with success, in dyspepsia, sick headache, nervous debility, liver 
complaint, bilious remittents, bowel complaints (especially con- 
stipation), rheumatism, gout, gravel, nausea, the complaints pe- 
culiar to the maternal sex, and all types of inflammation. 

So mild is itin its operation that it can be given with perfect 
safety to the feeblest child; and so agreeable is it to the taste, so 
refreshing to the palate, that children never refuse to take it. In 
febrile distempers it is the most grateful of all saline prepara- 
tions, and no febrifuge is so certain to allay thirst, promote per- 
spiration, and cool the blood. 


Manufactured only by 
TARRANT & CO., 


278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Streets, New York. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


Ladies, Discard Injurious Paddings.—Madame 
Jumel’s Mammarial Balm and Patent Elevators develop the form 
physiologically. Depot 907 Broadway, or 14 East T'wentieth 
Street, N. Y. Send stamp for Treatise. Sold at druggists’ and 
ladies’ furnishing stores everywhere. 





Scrofula, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Erup- 
tions of the Skin, Swollen Clands, 
etc., etc. 


A Worp oF ADVICE TO FAMILIES AND TO THE AFFLICTED 
GENERALLY.—Scrofula is the base of a great variety of diseases, 
the cure of which is certain by using the STRUMATIC SALTS 
for bathing purposes, prepared by the Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company, and possessing exactly the same virtues as 
the celebrated Kreuznach Springs (Prussia), whence, on a yearly 
average of eight thousand patients seeking relief from their dif- 
ferent afllictions, not one ever returns without a perfect cure. For 
all the above diseases take Strumatic baths, which will cure you 
without fail. 

For sale at all the principal druggists’. 





Penn. Salt Manufacturing Company's 
Saponifier. 

MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP, AND SAVE SIXTY PER CENT. 

There is no article known producing such excellent and cheap 
Soap as this SAPONIFIER. In saving your waste grease, and 
using the same according to directions around each box, you 
Obtain, with very little trouble and in a very short time, splendid 
Soap, that will cost you 2c. per lb.; and if you buy the grease, it 
Will come only to 6c. or 7. per lb. 


For sale at all the principal grocers’, druggists’, and general 
dealers’, 


Titre Rouno TASLLE. 


DRAPER’S CIVIL WAR. 


History of tho American Civil War, Hy Jonn 
Witiiam Draven, M.D, ULD,, Professor of Chemistry and 
Physiology in the University of New York, author of A 
Treaties on Human Physiology, History of the Intellectual 
Developement of Europe, Thoughts on American Civil Polley, 
ete, To be completed in three elegant octavo voln, of about 
500 pp, each, Vol, I, now ready, Cloth, bevelled edges, 
price #4 50, 

To thove who desire to form an impartial opinion of the 
causes and events of the Great Civil War, Dr, Draper's book 
will be an invaluable aid, It is written not in a partiean, but 
ina philosophical spirit, and from a seientific point of view, 
In this the reader will find one of ite chief attractions, the 
author, as is now the case with the most advanced historical 
writers, considering political questions as scientific prob- 
lemma, 

Aw to the conduct of the war, he considers It in its legisla- 
tive as well as its military aepect, giving a clear and general 
view of the whole movement, Llaving had access to very 
rare and valuable sources of information, he is able to furnish 
his reader much that is new, 

PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Nuw York, 


“,* Copies by mail, postage free, on receipt of price, 


Diarrhoea, Dysentery, Cholera Morbus, etc. 
CERTAIN AND IMMEDIATE CURE, 

Tlegeman & CVo.'a (formerly called Velpeau's) Diarrhea Remedy 
and Cholera Preventive will tsually cure Diarrhea with a single 
dose, 

Sold by Druggists generally, 

Prepared only by 

HECEMAN & CO., Druggists, 
New York. 

Literary. —A Young Man, having considerable leisure, de- 
sires occasional or permanent employment as copyist or proof- 
reader, Confidential letters, etc., written or copied. Also, 
speeches, essays, reports, and all other literary matter. Terms 
moderate, The utmost secrecy maintained in all transactions. 
References given if necessary. Address—Jd. L. Tremaine, New 
York Post-office. 

THE LICHT OF THE WORLD. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


HUNTINGTON & CO., 
459 Broome St. 

A Sermon preached at the Consecration of the Rt. Rev. Ii. A. 
Neely, D.D., as Bishop of Maiue, by the Rt. Rev. Horatio 
Potter, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop of New York, in Trinity 
Chapel, January 25, 1867, being the Feast of the Conversion 
of St. Paul. Price 25 cts. 

One of the ablest literary periodicals of our country—no- 
wise interested in the Church, but keen observers of passing 
events—says, “The mass of churchmen are not overwell 
versed in the dogmas even of their own faith.” In Bishop 
Potter’s Sermon the familiar teachings of the Church are 
briefly set forth in words of “love, wisdom, and truth.” If 
‘““with some sharpness of outline,’ not more than the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the time demand. 


For Sale Cheap. An Elegant Copy (new) of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, bound in half turkey morocco. Ad- 
dress P. O. Drawer 143, Buffalo, N. Y. 








F. Jd. 









Hill’s Hair Dye. 50 Cents. Black or Brown. 
Instantaneous, Natural, Durable, the Best and Cheapest in Use. 
Quantity equals any dollar size. Depot, 95 Duane Street. Sold 
by all druggists. 


Hili’s Arctic Cintment cures Burns, Boils, 
Bunions, Piles, all Skin and Flesh Diseases. Warranted. Depot, 
95 Duane St. Sold by all druggists. 





Hill, the Inimitable, has resumed hair- 
cutting. Studio for the Manipulation of Hair, Whiskers, Sham- 
pooing, and Dyeing, 95 Duate Street. 





Old eyes made new without spectacles, 
doctor, or medicine. sent, postage paid, on receipt of 10 cents. 
Address DR. E. B. FOOTE, 110 Lexington Avenue, corner of 
Twenty-eighth Street. 

Comfort and cure for the Ruptured. Sent, 
postage paid, on receipt of 10 cents. 

Address DR. E. B. FOOTE, 110 Lexington Avenue, corner of 
Tweuty-eighth Street. 


COOPERATIVE STORES. 


A Book that should be Read by Every One, 
Rich or Poor, who would Spend Less with- 
out Buying Less. 


CO-OPERATIVE STORES. 


Their History, Organization, and Management, based on the re- 
cent work of EKUGENE RIcHTER, With annotations and 
amendments, rendering the work specially adapted for use 
in the United States. 





Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 
Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER OF SCIENTIFIC Books, 
192 Broadway, New York. 
JUST ISSUED, 2 new edition of the General Catalogue of Foreign 


and American Scientific Books, thoroughly revised, and with ad- 
ditional new and valuable works up to duly 1, 1867. 














Copies sent to any address, post-paid, on application. 
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THE ROUND TABLE. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


The Publishers’ Cireular (Philadelphia), 


“Tt ia certainly the beat thing of the kind ever attempted in 
this country, and should be encouraged by all who have any taste 
in literature,” 


The Richmond Kraminer, 


“This paper combines all the piquancy and variety of the best 
weeklies with the dignity and learning which belong to a quar- 
terly review, We have no hesitation in expressing the opinion 
that it is the best literary paper, in all senses, published in the 


whole of the United States,” ss 


The New York Timea, 


“Tie Rounp Tanie has become euch a weekly Journal as has 
been for a long time needed in the United States—a Journal which 
has the genius and learning and brilliancy of the higher order of 
London weeklies, and which, at the same time, has the spirit and 
the instincts of America,” 


The Anglo-American Times (London), 


“Ti comes nearer to the etandard of excellence attained by the 
chief London weeklies than the New York daily press does to that 
of the leading London dailics, Itis characterized by the strongest 
and freest expression of truth ; commenting without fear on social, 
political, and moral delinquencies,” 


Trubner’s Literary Record (London), 


“THe New York Round TABLE is the best literary paper pub- 
lished in the United States, It is independent, outspoken, free 
from anything like favoritism, and we believe totally inaccessible 
to corrupt influences ; its warm advocacy of international copy- 
right and its denunciations of really indecent literature deserve 
special acknowledgement.” 


The Bookseller (London), 


“THe Rounp TaBve is edited with an amount of good taste 
and elegance by no means common in the United States.” 


The London Review, 


“THe Rounp TabBLe is making the most praiseworthy efforts 
to elevate the tone of literary criticism and of independent and 
healthy writing throughout the States.” 


The Cleveland (0.) Herald. 
“It is the best exponent of cultivated American thought that 
has yet appeared among the weekly press. It is a literary (in the 
best sense of the term) and critical journal of which no American 


of taste need be ashamed, and, in the light of our past literary his- 
tory, that is saying a good deal.” 


The Charleston (S. C.) Mercury. ‘ 


“This periodical has, by its manly and independent criticism 
and fearless advocacy of the true as opposed to the false, and 





realities a3 opposed to conventional shams, established itself 
firmly in public opinion as our most successful weekly review; 
while the ability of its corps of contributors confirms the good 
feeling which its vigorous and anti-Philistine spirit has generally 
excited.” 

The Norfolk Virginian. 

“THE Rounp TaBLE is beyond all question the freshest, most 
vigorous, indepen dent, and national journal in this country. 
Bold inits criticism of art and literature, sound in its ethics, yet 
fearless in exposing and rebuking both social and literary vices 
and wrongs, it is read and quoted by the more cultivated classes 
of America and England, its pages being adorned by contributions 
from the best writers in both countries. THE Rounp TABLE is 
in this country what The Atheneum and Suturday Review are in 
the London circles—the medium of expression for the most re- 
fined literary taste.”’ 

The Columbia ( Tenn.) Herald. 


“This is, beyond comparison, the best literary paper ever 
printed in America.” 

The New York Leader. 

‘*THE ROUND TABLE has achieved cosmopolitan stccess. 
to the metropolis and provinces what The Saturday Review is to 
London and Great Britain’s wilderness of parishes. Extracts 
from THE Rounp TaBLe figure weekly in Public Opinion, pub- 
lished in London, and made up of the best clippings from the best 
papers in the world.” : 

The Troy Times. 

“THE Rounp TaBLe has a field of its own, and the field it 
made itself, by its dashing way of dealing with men and things, 
literary, moral, scientific, and indeed with whatever came in its 
way. All in all, it is the most entertaining weekly printed for 
well-read, thinking, cultivated people, who care to get under the 
surface of things, and who do thinking on their own accouni.” 

The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 

** Many lazy, complacent thinkers have fallen into the habit of ac- 
cusing THE Rounp TaBLE of flippancy and undue censoriousness. 
We have been surprised, too, to note the fact that the press has 
also, in many instances, fallen into the same error and injustice. 
Such readers and writers forget that it is the province of papers 
like Tue RounpD TaBLE to assail error, rather than tamely to ap- 
prove established truth; and that, at the present day, trenchant, 
well-directed, and persistent blows are necessary to produce de- 
sired reforms. The first object to be effected is to arrest atten- 
tion and thereby to elicit thought and discussion. That THE 
RounD TABLE has succeeded most admirably in doing this is best 
demonstrated by the unreasonable opposition which it has met 
with. We admire the persistent courage with which it clings to 
its purpose ; its bold, manly course, and the industry and enter- 
prise with which each week ‘t comes up smiling to its work.” 


The Davenport (Iowa) Gazette, 
“We hazard nothing in saying that it is the best edited literary 











paper of the day, and it has become such by its disdain of all lit 
\ erary cliques and chicanery,” 


Itis “ 
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AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD. 

Capital. .« « «2 » * « 

INCORPORATED 1819. 

Ensure against Joss and damage by Fire and perils of INLAND 
NAVIGATION. 

Losses paid in 48 Years, . $21,371,972 57 

ASSETs JULY 1, 1867. 


Cash on hand and in Bank, 5 ° 5 ° $515,886 39 
Real Estate, . ° ° ° ° ° ° . ° 248,793 02 
Pore ens, 6 Ke 695,550 00 
Bank Stock, . ° - 1,206,400 00 
U. S., State, City Stock, and other Public Securities, 1,984,308 86 


$4,650,938 27 27 


$3,000,000 





SAMUS, 6 kell Cl $377,668 46 


NEW YORK AGENCY, 62 WALL STREET. 
JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 





FURNITURE. 
PRICE REDUCED 20 PER CENT. AT 
DEGRAAF & TAYLOR'S, 
87 & 89 Bowery, 65 Christie, and 130 & 132 Hester Street, N. Y. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


Mahogany, Walnut, and Tulip Wood; Parlor Furniture, French 
Oil Finish ; Sideboardsand Extension Tables; Spring and Hair 
Mattresses ; Cottage and Chamber Sets; Cane and Wood Seat 
Chairs. 

We keep the largest variety of any house in the Union, and 
defy competition, 

All Goods guaranteed as represented. 





Advertisements of the American Bureau 
for Literary Reference. 





For Sale.—A emall Newepaper, Types and Forms nearly 
new. Will be sold for $1,000 if taken at once. The materials and 
good-will cost over $3.800. 


Wanted ,.—An educ ated man of. good social address and cul- 
ture wants a position as secretary or companion or tutor to some 
party who is going to travel in Europe. 





Address 
The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 


132 Nassau Street, New York. 

Now Ready.—Madelaine Darth. A Strange 
and fascinating story. For rale everywhere. In paper, price 50 
cents, Copies” sent on apptication to LADD & CO., 13 Exchange 


Place—P. OU. Box 169—Chicago, Ill. Trade supplied by Western 
News Company, Chicago. 


“CARMINA YALENSIA.” 


A new collection of College Songs and Music, as sung by the Students 








A NEW COMIC BOOK BY ARTEMUS WARD. 
ARTEMUS WARD IN LONDON. 


This new book, by the late Artemus Ward, contains, among 
many other laugh able chapters, the celebrated Letters to Punch, 
which created so much merriment. It is illustrated with nnmer- 
ous comic drawings by Howard, and will be found one of the 
most amusing books ‘of the season, Bound uniformly with 
Ward's other books. Price $1 50. 


RECENT+PUBLICATIONS. 


ey The great sensation work. By Helper, author of 
The Impending Crisis of the South. $2. 

The Clergyman’s Wife. Mrs. Mowatt’s new book. $1 %5. 

The Cameron Pride. Mary J. Holmes’s new — $1 50. 
How to Make Money, and How to Keep It. $1 50 
Beauseincourt. New novel, author of Bouverie. $1 15. 
The Bishop’s Son. Alice Cary’ snew novel. $1 %5. 





These books are beautifully bound in cloth, are sold every- 
bo nay and will be sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price by 


Cc. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK, 
FLORENCE 
REVERSIBLE FEED LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Best Family Machine in the World. 


FLORENCE S. M. CO., 
ie 505 Broadway, New York. 


HANOVER FIRE AOS. Co., 
45 WALL STREET 
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Cast CAPITAL, . sade et na? Gest eas $400,000 00 


tPLUS, e ° ° ° ° ° 187,205 93 
ASSETS, . Saale > i a, Coe et Oe $587,205 93 


Fire and Inland ieneainai effected in the Western and Southern 
States through the ** Underwriters’ Agency.” 


Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
te Remsen Lane, Secretary. 
PURE CALIFORNIA WINES 


FROM M. KELLER’S CELEBRATED VINEYARD, 
LOS ANGELES. 





SHERRY, MADEIRA, PORT, ANGELICA, HOCK, 
STILL AND SPARKLING CHAMPAGNES, 
WINE BITTERS, AND PURE BRANDY, 
ALL WARRANTED THE PURE JUICE OF THE GRAPE, 


WINES PREPARED AND PUT UP EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
SACRAMENTAL PURPOSES, 


IMPORTED WINES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
JAMES J. LYONS, 


SoLe AGENT, 
39 UNION SQUARE. 
DECKER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE IVORY AGRAFFE BAR 
PIANO-FORTES, 
Have removed to 2 Union Square, corner Fourteenth 
Street and Fourth Avenue, 
With more commodious warerooms and greatly increased facil- 
ities for manufacturing, we are now enabled to exhibit a much 
larger and better assortment of PIANOS, as well as to serve our 
customers more promptly and efficiently. 
MARK WELL THE } NAME AND LOCAL ITY. 


LIBRARY AGENCY. 
G. P. PUTNAM & SON, 661 BROADWAY, N. Y., 














of Yale and other Colleges, with Piano-forte Accompaniments. 
Compiled and arranged by FERD. V. D. GARRETSON, of the 
CLASS OF 1866, and comprising all the old popular and standard 
College Songs, with numerous pieces not hitherto published. The 
Jamous “*WOODEN-SPOON LANCIERS” and the **SONG OF 
THE SPOON,” also the celebrated ** CHRISTMAS ANTHEM,” as 
sung by the BEETHOVEN SOCIETY OF YALE, are included in 
this collection. 

The volume is a royal octavo, bound in extra cloth, price $1 50; 
sent to any address, by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 





THE USUAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE, 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


229 Broadway. 
New York, June 1, 1867. 


Are Commission Agents to purchase books by the thousand or 
single—English or American—for public libraries or individuals, 
on the most favorable terms, according to the quantity ordered. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 458 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


GEORCE STECK & CO. 





(S67. 


Ju y~Deeom be Po 
THE SIXTH VOLUME. 


THE ROUND -TABLE. 


A SATURDAY REVIEW 
OF 
Politics, Literature, Society, and Art. 


The new volume of THE ROUND TABLE has now commenced 
and will extend to January 1, 1868. The conduct and character‘of 
the journal have been so widely approved by the public and so 
generously endorsed by the contemporary press that it is deemed 
sufficient to say that the future of THE ROUND TABLE may be 
measurably inferred from its past ; with this addition, that a pro- 
gressive improvement may fairly be expected from its mercantile 
success and the exclusive devotion of its editors and proprietors 
to their fixed purpose of placing the journal at the highest attain- 
able standard of excellence. 
SCALE OF TERMS. 
One copy . OS Sis. Gwe eet Oe Oe Se $6 00 


1867. 


sad “ Qyearse, . e ° ° ° ° ° 10 00 
“ = & months, . . . ° 3 50 
“1 year, clergymen and teachers, . ° 4 00 
(No deduction for less than one year.) 
Fivecopiesiyear,. . . . : « « 22 50 


ADVERTISING, 
Outside pages, 25 cents per line, 
Inside pages, 20 cents per line. 
Special contracts made and liberal discounts allowed for ex- 
tended time or space, 


Cards of detail sent on application to the office. 
TO BOOKSELLERS, NEWS-DEALERS, AND OTHERS. 


Any respectable dealer who may send the names of Ten Sub- 
scrivers, together with $50, shall have his business card, not 
exceeding twenty-five lines, inserted for three months in THE 


ROUND TABLE without charge, 
SPECIAL NOTICE, 
Persons who would like to subscribe for LITTELL'’S LIVING 
AGE (yearly, price $8) and THE ROUND TABLE (yearly, price 
#6) can receive both publications by sending $12 to the office of 
either, 
EXCHANGES, 

Exchanges throughout the country with whom we have ar- 
ranged that they, as a condition, shall print THE ROUND TABLE 
advertisements, are respectfully reminded of the fact, invited to 
copy the present one, and to send marked numbers to this office. 

PARTICULAR NOTICE, 
Losses sometimes occur in transmitting cash by post. It is 
earnestly requested that remittances be made by checks or by 
P, O. orders made payable to THE ROUND TABLE, 
Address all communications to 


THE ROUND TABLE, 
132 Naseau Street, Ne w York. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE 


CITY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, 161 BROADWAY. 


$2,000,000. 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
B. F. JOHNSON, Vice-President. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
Hl. LASSING, Manager of Agencies. 
GEO, T. SHIPLEY, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


Assets, 1867, - - -°- = = 





Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines 
(6% BROADWAY, NEW YORK) 


Had the unprecedented triumph to be awarded two prizes at | Make the “ Lock-Stitch,” and rank highest on account of the 


once, 


THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL, 
At the Fair of the American Institute, Oct., 
very Jatest date), for General Superiority of their 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 





Comstock’s Rational 


and many other eminent physicians. 


peptics. G. W. COMSTOCK, oT Cortlandt Street, N. ¥. 


THE CELEBRATED LOCK-STITCH 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINES. 


Best for family and manufacturing purposes. 





Liberal discounts allowed. Warerooms, 616 Broadway, N. Y. 


Food.—Recommended by 
Prof. WM. A. HAMMOND, M.D., Prof. E. R. PEASLEE, M.D., 
A substitute for breast 
milk tor infants, containing all its chemical elements ; a concen- 
trated and nutritious health-restoring food for invalids and dys- 


Agents wanted. 


ever exhibited. Send for Circulars, 
WAREROOMS, 141 EIGHTH STREET, New York, 
Between Broadway and Fourth Avenue, _ 


TO MEN OF LEISURE OF LITERARY 
TASTES. 





ing places, who have the entrée of good society, and who have the 
ability tc write spirited and scholarly letters, may arrange with 
a journal of high position. Nothing short of these requisites in 
any particular will be of the least use. Address in first instance, 





Wedding Cards and Envelopes, the latest 


styles, by A. DEMAREST, Engraver, 182 Broadway, corner o 
John Street. Crystal Cards, Monograms, etc. 


stating views, etc, 

Neptune, 
f AMERICAN LITERARY BCREAU, 
122 Nassau Street, New York, 





1865 (being of the 


Firet premium received over sll competition, when and wher- 


Two or three gentlemen of education, who may purpose spend- 


Elasticity, Permanence, Beauty, and general desirableness of the 
Stitching when done, and the wide range of their application — 
Report of the American Institute, 





TO ‘EUROPEAN ADVERTISERS. 


English and French Advertisements for THe Rounp TABLE 
will be received, and all requisite information given, by the Ad- 
vertising Agents of the journal in London, Messrs. ADAMS & 
FRANCIS, 59 Fleet Street, E. C. 





—_) 


BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 





ing the summer at Newport, Saratoga, or other fashionable water- IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY 


LITHOGRAPHERS, 

AND 

BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


PRINTERS, 





*,* Prompt attention paid to Orders by Mail. 
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